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Voyage Pittorefque dela Grece. Chap. IV.—Travels through the dif- 
ferent Parts of Greece, reprefented in a Series of Engravings. 

Large Folio. No. IV.* Paris. 1779. 
T may be faid of this noble and elegant work, that it ac- 
quires new charms, and new degrees of perfection, as it 
advances; mobilitate viget. The XXXIId plate, which begins 
this fourth part, contains a general chart of the ifle of Paros, 
one of the moft celebrated of the clufter called the Cyclades. 
Its opulence and population gave it a confiderable afcendant 
over the neighbouring iflands. Attacked in vain by Miltiades, 
conquered by Themiftocles, poffefled by Mithridates, and deli- 
vered up to the Romans, in confequence of the victorious arms 
of Sylla and Lucullus, it became the property of a noble Vene- 
tian+ after the deftruction of the Roman empire, was after- 
wards invaded by the fucceflors of Mahomet, and fubdued by 
Barbarofla, in the reign of Soliman If, The remains of its an- 
cient opulence and grandeur, which ftill ftrike the eye of the cu- 
rious traveller, are rich, precious, and interefting. Columns, fta- 
tues, cornices, architraves, of noble workmanihip are difcerni- 
ble, in great abundance, in the walls of modern buildings, 
where they are lavifhed without tafte, and placed without any 
order or arrangement. There is an old caftle in this ifland, 
built of no other materials than the ruins of the moft magnifi- 
cent ancient edifices. Paros was the native country of Archi- 
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locus, the Aretin of ancient times, of Azoracrites, the difciple 
of Phidias, and of Polignotes, Arcefilas, and Nicanor, who 
carried the art of encauftic painting to a confiderable degree of 
perfection. This ifland is alfo famous for having furnifhed the 
Arundel marbles, which comprehend the principal epochas of 
Grecian hiftory, from Cecrops to Alexander; and which are 
juftly confidered as one of the nobleft literary ornaments of the 
univerfity of Oxford. 

‘The XXXIIId plate reprefents a Grecian dance at Paros,— 
The XXXIVth the entrance of a marble quarry, in which an 
ancient ba/fi-relievo is placed, exhibiting a Bacchanal figure, ill 
executed.— The XXXVth, which contains an accurate plan 
of the harbour of Nauf@, where the Ruffians aflembled their 
main force in the laft war, furnifhes our Author with an op- 
portunity of entertaining the military reader with details rela- 
tive to the art of war. 

The XXXVIth and the two following plates reprefent the 
entrance of the grotto of Anti-Paros, its geometrical plan and 
dimenfions, and a view of its infide. This famous grotto, which, 
at this time, is fuch an interefting object to the naturalift, feems. 
to have been unknown to the ancients, whom terror, perhaps, 
reftrained from founding its depth, which fome fuppofe to be 
above 250 feet. The inhabitants of the ifland never attempted 
to defcend into it before the year 1673, when M. de Naintel, 
the French Ambaflador at Conftantinople, went down, with a 
great part of his retinue, and other travellers, and had mafs ce- 
Jebrated in the loweft apartment of that vaft cavern: the altar, 
employed on this occafion, was a ftalagmite, whofe height was 
24 feet, and its bafe 20 feet diameter. Our Author had alfo 
the curiofity to undertake the formidable defcent, and he de- 
fcribes, with the pen of a naturalift and a painter, the manner 
in which thofe mafles of cryftallization, which we find deli- 
neated in the XXXVIIth plate, are formed and augmented in 
their fize and dimenfrans. ‘The ftalactites (like icicles, which 
during the winter hang from rocks that had been overflowed by 
the {welling torrents). grow and extend inceffantly, in length, 
the conic figure, which they always derive from the mechanifm 
of their formation ; while the drops that fall from them, when 
the filtration is abundant, form /falagmites at the bottom of the 
cavern, which rifing in a contrary direction, exhibit, at firft, a 
range of columns, and at length joining the ftalactites, unite 
with them in one folid mafs. Notwithftanding the zealous cu- 
riofity of our noble and very ingenious Author, M. de CHot 
SEUL, tO geteat the extremity of this fubterraneous cavern, he 
could not engage the inhabitants of the ifland to affift him in 
this perilous enterprize. They told him that a goat, which 
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went aftray in the grotto, after wandering a Jong time, cam® 
out in the ifle of Nio. This ftory, however improbable, ex~ 
cited ftill.more his curiofity ; but he could not fatisfy it. 

In the XXXVIIIth plate we have a view of the village of St. 
George jn the ifland of Sciros; and in the XXXIXth a map of 
that ifland, in which Lycomedes is faid to have reigned, when 
Thefeus, driven from his dominions, fought there a retreat, and 
perifhed miferably in the attempt. The fuperftition of the in- 
habitants is ftill more exceffive than that of the other Greeks in 
the Archipelago; it is nourifhed by the Monks of the convent 
of St. George, which are a colony of the monaftic republic of: 
Mount Athos. The fuperior of this convent, who is always 
fent from Mount Athos, governs the ifle of Sciros defpotically, 
and ftrikes terror into the inhabitants by an image of his faint, 
which performs wonders of divination and vindiétive ju/tice ; 
and thus draws ample contributions from the multitude. This 
convent is furrounded by 365 chapels, whofe faints are a heavy 
burthen upon the laborious inhabitants. 

The XLth plate reprefents the inhabitants of the ifland of 
Lemnos, the celebrated forge of Vulcan, in ancient times.—It 
is natural to think that a volcano, or collection of fubterraneous 
fire, gave occafion to this fable; and, in effect, our Author 
found, throughout Greece, evident veftiges of the defolations 
produced by fubterrancous fires, feveral of which burn ftill. But » 
who would have thought, that the Iliad and Odyfley are nothing 
but the facred and fymbolical books of the priefts of Séris (in 
Lucania) ; and that their Heroes and Deities are allegorical be- 
ings, defigned to reprefent the difafters produced in the territory 
of Troy by fubterraneous fires, which had before manifefted their 
terrors in feveral parts of Greece! This’new piece of critical, 
or rather volcanic interpretation, is announced by our Author, 
as the zzvention of a Mr. Ciro Saverio Minervino, alearned Nea- 
politan, who has undertaken to prove it clearly in a work com- 
pofed exprefsly for that purpofe,—nay, who intends alfo to de- 
monftrate that Homer was a fabulous being, and that the word 
Homer is no more than the title of the books, which have:been 
attributed to him.—This propenfity to torment the immortal 
Author of the Iliad is not new. —He has already pafled through 
the hands of the chymifts, who have pretended to difcern, in his 
works, all the fecret operations of their art, even the tranfmuta- 
tion of metals; and he has been made, by fome allegorical 
theologians, the myftical painter of the events of the Chriftian 
thurch, and of the miracles of its founder.—This method of 
interpreting is fimilar to that of thofe divines and critics in Hol- 
land, who follow a certain Cocceius; one of whom, fome time 
ago, fpiritualized, in this manner, the labours of Hercules ; 
Making this hero pafs for Jefus Chrift, Alcmena for the Virgin 
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Mary, and Jupiter for the Holy Ghoft—and the labours of the 
hero for the exploits of apoftles, faints, &c. 
Quodcunque fie miht oftends $ incr adits odt. 

Lemnos was famous, in ancient times, for its labyrinth ; 
which, according to Pliny, was adorned with 150 columns. 
y ¥ Wey are no traces of it now remaining.—But time, which has 
deftroyed this and other productions of the fine arts, has not 
effaced the prejudices and fuperftitions of the inhabitants The 
earth, or clay of Lemnos, which healed the wound of Phil:&etes, 


- ftill maintains its credit in the efteem of the Greeks, who gather 


it, only one day in the year, with great folemnity and pompous 
ceremonies, and fend it through all Europe in little maffes, in 
form of loaves, marked with the imperial feal of the Grand Seig- 
nior.—It is fuppofed to poflefs g great virtues, and fome phyti- 
cians condefcend to make ufe of it; but the chymift difcerns no- 
thing in it but common clay. 

The laft plate contains a plan of the port of St. Anthany, which 
is. followed by a tail-piece reprefenting a Vulcan, furround- 
ed with the medals found in the places defcribed in this 
number. - 
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Theorie des Etres Infenfitles ; ou, Cours complet de Metaphyfique facrée et 
profane, Se.—i. e. A Theory of thofe Beings which do not fall un- 
der the Serfes (i. e. the five external ones) ; or, a complete Courfe 
of Metaphyfics, facred and profane, fuited to every Capacity, and 
enriched with an Alphabetical Index, which renders the whole 
Work equivalent to a Dictionary of Metaphyfics or Philofophy. By 
the Abbe Para pu Piaujas. 3 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1779 

H E title of this work is fingular, but its contents, with 
all its redundancies and defeéts, are interefting. The 

Author calls it the Theory of Beings imperceptible by the Senfes, 

to diftinguifh it from a Syftem of Natural Philofophy, which he 

publifhed under the title ‘of Theorie des Etres Senfibles —If his 
ftyle was not too declamatory and verbofe, if the repetitions were 
not accumulated almoit beyond example, and if fome of the 
moft abfurd doctrines of the Romifh church were not clothed 
here in a tawdry metaphyfical garb, to conceal their difgufting 
nudity, we might venture to recommend this work as a ” ufeful 
prefent to the public, and, more particularly, to ftudents, who 
are entering upon a courfe of p shilofophy. Such as it is, it Is 
far from being “unworthy of notice; and thofe who can diftin- 
guifh between the drofs of philofophy and the pure metal, may 
find both inftruction and entertainment in its perufal. "They 
have only to put it into the crucible, aad they will be rewarded 
for their pains. 
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The firft volume contains two treatifes. The fr/? of thefe is 
divided into 15 paragraphs, as our Author calls them, which, 
in their turn, are fubdivided into chapters, and have for their 
fubject the General Theory of Beings; that is, the moft univerfal 
and abftract notions of things. ‘The Author here pafles in re- 
view the various branches of ontological fcience, or thofe ideas 
that relate to being in general; and which, indeed, are the 
proper introduction to a complete courfe or fyftem of philofo- 
paical fcience. Here we find the fundamental and preliminary 
notions, relative to metaphyfical abftraction, firft principles, the 
icientific methods of demonftration, the truth fers Si their 
poMibility, exiftence, eflences, accidental modifications, their 
properties and attributes, their genera and fpecies, their caufes 
and cficcts, their eflential and accidental relations, their real 
and formal diftinétions, their univerfality and individuality ; 
as alfo the nature of {pace and duration. The /econd treatife re- 
lates to certitude or evidence, the bafis of all true knowledge, 
and which our Author confiders as refulting from four fources 
of information, from the teftimony of confcioufnefs (le fens in- 
time), the teftimony of ideas, that of the fenfes, and that of 
mankind: thefe four kinds of teftimony are examined, difcuffed, 
and defended, in fo many chapters. 

The faculty of reafoning, which is a gift of nature, but 
which art and education are adapted to improve, direct, and ren- 
der lefs uncertain and fallible in its operations, is the fubject of 
the firft treatife we meet with in the IId volume. There are 
many excellent things in this treatife of gic, but they are mix- 
ed with much verbolity and jargon, and want greatly the hand 
of a refiner to feparate the gold from the drofs. What our 
Author calls the Theory of the Deity (an improper expreflion 
defizned to fignify Natural Theology ), fills the remainder of thi 
volume, and is divided into two fections. In the fir/ he de 
monttrates the exiffence of God,—in the /econd he confiders the 
intimate fubftance and effence of the Supreme Creator and Pre- 
ferver of Nature; and fhews that, in that Great Being, there 
is an eflence infinitely fimple, a providence infinitely wife, a li- 
berty infinitely independent, an activity infinitely efficacious, 
an intelligence, in all refpeéts, infinite and unerring. In the 
courfe of our Author’s reafonings on this fublime fubjeét, he 
refutes the Epicureans, the Materialifts, and their metaphyfical 
kinfmen, the Atheifts ; he alfo afcertains the exiitence and obli- 
gation of a natural law, whofe authority is confirmed, in many 
inftances, by the diforders which degrade humanity, and are 
the infractions of a primitive rule, which circumftance alone 
could render them deformed and deplorable. ‘The blundering 


Author of the Sy/fem of Nature, one of the moft unphilofophi- 
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cal writers of the prefent age (taking the term philofophy in its 
true fenfe, and notas the Shibboleth of a fect or party), is ex- 
pofed by the Abbé de Para to the contempt he fo juftly deferves; 
but a few words being fufficient for fuch an illiterate and unin- 
ftruéted rhetorician, our Author employs much more of his 
time and pains in the refutation of Telliamed; his refutation is 
learned, ingenious, and fatisfactory ; and feems to us the moft 
mafterly piece of polemics contained in this volume. 

The human foul, and the fouls of brutes, are the important 
fubjects that occupy the refearches and logic of our Author, in 
the third volume; in which the mixture of excellent, good, bad, 
and indifferent reafoning, is the moft palpable, and, indeed, is 
in fome inftances deplorable.——The Theory of the Human Soul 
is here divided into two fections. In the firft, our Author ana- 
lyzing (as he himfelf expreffes it) * the human foul into its moft 
intimate eflence,’ proves with the higheft degree of evidence, 
that its nature is entirely diftinét from all material fubftance ; 
that there is nothing in it, or without it, that can naturally 
occafion or require its deftruction ;—that it is not under the con- 
{traint of neceflity in its moral acts ;—in a word, that it is fpi- 
ritual, free, and immortal. In the fecond, he examines the 
powers of intelligence, feeling, and activity inthe mind, which 
leads him to an extenfive theory of the human underftanding, 
confidered in its various dependences, in its connections with 
the affections of the heart, the firft principle of motion, occa- 
fional caufes, the nervous fluid, and other circumftances that 
are known to have a confiderable influence both on the affec- 
tions and operations of the human mind. 

That zhaught is the exertion or act of an intelligent power, is 
not to be doubted ;—but at the fame time, certain philofophers 

‘have pretended that matter,,under certain forms and combina- 
tions, is endowed with the faculty of thinking. Have they 
ever proved this? Why does not our Abbe call upon: them to 
prove it? We have been long in pofleffion of a belief, that 
thought, defire, confcioufnefs, deliberation, and judgment, are not 
refolvable inte, nor to be accounted fer Ay, any principles, 
powers, or qualities, which we know to be pofleffed by wood, 
ftone, metal, mineral, vegetable, flefh, fifh, mufcle, nerve, 
fibre, or even any modification or degree of motion added to 
thefe or any other portions of matter. If then this belief is to 
be difcarded—we fhould be glad to know why? If we are told, 
that there MAY BE qualities in matter, as yet unknown to us, 
which are capable of producing thought, confcioufnefs, delibera- 
tion, and judgment, all we are obliged to anfwer is, that when thele 
qualities are produced, we will take them intoconfideration, and 
examine their titles ; but until that time comes, we fee not why 
we fhould {wallow down the incoherent paradoxes of Meo. 
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cJoud-capt metaphyfician, who comes forth with an air of fuf- 
ficiency to put off his xoffrums, who brings difficulties inftead of 
arguments, and pulls down, without even attempting to build, 
Poor Maupertuis, many years ago, who was a very honeft, 
good fort of a man, drew upon himfelf the laughter of Europe, 
by his propofal to make experiments on the foul by the means of 
opium ; and we fit and read, or hear, with a grave countenance, 
nay, fometimes, with a foolifh face of praife, that the parts of 
matter may be annihilated by divifion, —that matter has no exift- 
ence but in the phenomenon of cohefion, which confequently 
is an aggregate of nothings, and confequently, again, that 
({pirit being a mere phantom) this aggregate of nothings, this 
cohefion of matter (which is mo matter), is the only feat and 
principle of intelligence. Hey day! where are we got! this is 
driving at fuch a rate, that it makes one dizzy. This 
digreflion, which the time and occafion may juftify, has made 
us lofe fight of our Author, who, with a complaifance and con- 
defcenfion that could not have beeen ftriftly required of him, 
undertakes to prove (and proves in effect) that matter is not 
capable of thought, neither in itfelf, nor’in confequence of 
any modification known to us, nor of any degree of velocity 
or motion that may be imparted to it.—This part of our Au- 
thor’s work is clear, convincing, and mafterly: we fhall not, 
however, enlarge upon it here: the hypothefis of materialifm, 
which, in good hands (if fuch will take it up), is of no bad con- 
fequence, either to religion or morality, is neverthelefs fuch 
palpable nonfenfe in philofophy, that we have little inclination 
to follow thofe that refute it, though, now and then, we have 
curiofity enough to beftow a moment of leifure on the fophiftical 
tricks of thofe who maintain it. We are, indeed, perfuaded, 
that thefe tricks, trifling as they are in themfelves, may be em- 
ployed, in d¢¢d hands, to very unhappy purpofes, and that they 
may be made ufe of to give, in the eyes of the ignorant and unwary, 
a certain fpecious colouring to the very worft of caufes—Hez 
nuge feria ducunt in mala; :they are, however, but vapours of 
falfe fcience, which will float for a while in the metaphyfical 
atmofphere, and then difperfe of themfelves : 
Cum ventum ad verum eft, fenfus morefque repugnant. Hor. 
Our Author has-taken, neverthelefs, great pains on the fub- 
ject: he has not-only built the immateriality of the foul on 
pofitive and ftrong foundations, but he anfwers all the objec- 
tions of the materialifts with patience, fagacity, and perfpi- 
Cuity. 
The fixth treatife, contains a Theory of the Soul that animates 
the brute creation, and. is divided into two fe&tions. In the 
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animating principle, endeavours to prove, that it is a fubftance 
eflentially different both from matter and fpirit—that, having 
neither the properiies of the one nor of the other, and being a 
fubftance endowed with feeling, and void of intelligence, it forms 
an intermediate {pecies between the two.—In the fecond feétion, 
we have a farther analyfis of this invifible principle, the refult 
of which is, in the deductions of our Author, that it pofleffes no 
faculty which extends farther than fenfations and {fenfible ob- 
jects, which can form or comprehend abftract ideas, moral 
qualities, or objects merely intellectual—that it is governed and 
directed merely by the attraGtion of phyfical pleafure, or by the 
apprehenfion of phyfical pain, without any notion or concern 
about pleafures or pains of a moral or intelleétual kind—and 
that there is, in this foul of the brute creation, an internal 
principle of motion, which produces or occafions movements, 
contrary to, or independent on, the general laws of fimple 
material mechanifm. ‘This part of our Author’s inveftigation 
is curious and interefting; his refutation of the Cartefian hy- 
pothefis is complete—but, however {pecious and ingenious his 
arguments are to prove, that the brutes, though not mere ma- 
chines, are yet confined to direct fenfation from objects prefent, 
and are totally void of all intelligence, and reafoning powers, 
yet we cannot entirely acquiefce in them.—We feel a propenfity 
to claim an exception for Pope’s half-reafoning elephant, and to 
Jook upon that epithet as not unphilofophical. 
There is a third {eétion added to the two preceding, in which 
our Author confiders the /aws of nature, that are relative to the 
growth and decline of the animal body. 


The laft treatife exhibits the Metaphyfical Theory of Matter, 
or that part of the f{cience of bodies, which is independent on 
experiments | and obfervations, and belongs entirely to the: pro- 
vince of intelleQual fpeculation, Matter, confidered as the ob- 

ject of our external fenfes (the only afpect, fay we, under 
Saioh we ¢an form any juft notions of it), is amply. treated 
of by our Author, in his courfe of natural Philofophy, which, 
as we obferved above, was publifhed fome time ago, under the 
title of Theorie des Etres Senfibles. But in the treatife now be- 
fore us, he mounts into the clouds ona metaphyfical bobby-hor/e, 
and groping for the effence, fenfible quality, exiftence, and action, 
of matter, he recites opinions, calls out, Myftery! and lays 
hold of this opportunity of palming upon dupes, an idea of the 
poMibility of the monftrous do¢trine of tranfubftantiation, by 
fhuffling in this abfurdity among the manifold and m yfterious 
notions,of the eflence of matter, “fuch as its triple dimiaheie' in- 


determinate and invariable—its infinity of extended and indivi/ible 
clements— its (pecific effencey and its generic effence ;—and fo on,-— , 
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and fo on—to accumulated inftances of abfurdity.—This is, 
indeed, the fhameful. part of the work before us, of which we 
may fay in the words of Horace: 
— tu? piter atrum 

Definit in pifcem mulier formafa Juperne. 

Is it not, in effect, moft deplorable and difgufting, to fee 
above an hundred and twenty pages of the moft hideous non- 
fenfe about tranfubftantiation, at the conclufion of a book, in 
which we find order, method, an agreeable manner of treating 
abftract and fpeculative fubj jects, warmth of flyle and expreffion, 
and a very confiderable acquaintance with ancient and modern 
philofophy ? No mortal would think, that the concluding fec- 
tion of this treatife on matter, which confiders the connexion 
between metaphy/ical jocemce and natural philofophy, could come 
from the fame pen, that was defiling the philofophic page, fome 
moments before, with the filthy jargon of fchola {tic theology. 
This laft fection would bea very proper introduction to a courfe 
of natural philofophy ; it is fhort, judicious, and fteers a middle 
way between the vicious method of interpreting nature by hy- 
pothetical fpeculation, and the equally defective one, interro-= 
gating her by infulated and unconnected experiments, that 
neither lead us to the knowledge of her plan, her Author, nor 
her end. 








ArT. III. 

Hiftoirve de l’ Academie Reyale des Sciences, Se —i.e. The Hiftory and 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Scicnces at Paris for the Year 
1773- 4tO. 17776 

GENERAL Puysics. 
Memoir. On the Variations of the Magnet in the Years 1772 and 
1773. By M. ve Monnigr. 


E find, in this Memoir, an account of the methods 

employed by M. re Monwter to diminifh the error oc- 
cafioned by friction, in the experiments on the direction of the 
magnetic needle, more efpecially in variation -compafles. In 
what manner‘foever a needle is fufpended, the refiitance of the 
friction prevents its taking exactly the direction which it would 
have followed, had it played at liberty. This refiftance ine 
creafes in proportion td the weight of the needie, as does alfa 
the magnetic power, according to the obfervation of our acade, 
mician; and from hence he concludes, that the moft perfe& 
needle is not that which is attended with the {malleft comm of 
friction, but that in which the refiftance, arifing from friétion, 
wili be in the Jeaft proportion with the directing power. He 
thinks, it would be proper to augment the magnetic power of 
the needle by increaling its weight ; even though this might 
render the reliftance of the friction proportionably greater; be- 
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caufe it might be poffible to correct the error arifing from hence, 
or at leaft, to make a proper eftimate of it. The error might 
be correéted by following the mean between two obfervations 
that would yield, the one a direction tending too much towards 
the eaft, and the other, a direction too much to the weft; and 
it might be eftimated by experiments well calculated, and re- 
peated for each dimenfion, and each degree of weight which it 

might be thought proper to give to the needle. 3 
The difference, which is obferved between the directions, in- 

dicated by the compafles, in places that are little diftant from 
each other, while at greater diftances the directions are the 
fame, form, in the judgment of M. Le Monnrer,a ftrong proof 
of the neceffity of perfecting ftill farther the conftruction of the 
compafs, and of fixing exactly the true magnetic meridian. 

M. Mownier, after feveral judicious obfervations on the 
improvement of this ufeful inftrument, gives an account of the 
experiments he made with two different compafies, carefully 
placed, one at the Temple, and the other on the terrafs of the 
Thuilleries. "To avoid all error proceeding from diurnal varias 
tions, he made his obfervations every day at the fame hour, 
The magnetic needle pointed to Paris, on the fide of the eaft, 
in the beginning of the laft century; it continued to return 
toward the north until the year 1666, and after that period, it 
paffed over to the fide of the weft. It. remained afterwards 
ftationary for fome years, and M, Le Mowwnier thinks, he 
may venture to afirm, that it was fo ftill, in 1773. 

Obfervations on the Tides at Madagafcar, im the Torrid Zane. 
, By M. Le Genri. 

Memoir. Concerning the Form of the Bar or Metallic Canduétors, 
defigned to preferve Buildings from the Effects of Lightning, by 
conveying it into the Earth. By M. Le Roy. 

One of the moft extraordinary things we meet with in this 
memoir, is the obftinacy with which the French have rejected 
the ufe of metallic conductors, notwith{tanding the experimental 
demonftrations, fo often repeated, of their falutary effedts, 
M. Le Roy laments it as a juft reproach caft upon his nation, 
‘¢ that it adopts with eagernefs the frivolous modes of its neigh- 
bours,” (he meant, we fuppofe, invents frivolous modes for itfelf, 
which its neighbours are foolifh enough to imitate) ** while ufeful dif- 
coveries, whofe advantages are afcertained by reafon and ex- 
perience, are fcareely ever employed by his countrymen, before 
they have been adopted by all the reft of Europe.’ 

The fubjeét of this memoir is the form which ought to be 
given to metallic conductors. This point was controverted 
in England a few years ago. Some gave the preference to thofe 
conductors which rife but a litle above the building on which 


they are fixed, and whofe extremity is blunt and obtufe: others, 
following 
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follawing the opinion of Dr: Franklin, maintained the fuperior 
merit and efficacy of thofe which were more elevated, and 
pointed: this opinion was followed in the conductors fixed on 
the powder-magazines at Purfleet: and the memoir now before 
us, Contains a confiderable number of experiments, that con- 
firm it in the ftrongeft manner. The refult of thefe experi- 
ments may be contained in the following propofitions : —That 
it is erroneoufly aflerted, that the peistel conductors draw the 
lightning fooner from the clouds, than thofe whofe extremities 
are blunt, obtufe, and prefent a fort of a round knob—for the 
contrary happens in fa&t: ——-that this error arifes from confound- 
ing the property of filently drawing fire from the clouds, with 
that of exciting lightning, two things which are very different, 
as M. Le Roy abundantly proves, in this memoir :—that the 
conductors being defigned, by their form, to draw the fulmi- 
nating matter from all the parts of the building on which they 
are erected, ought, for that reafon, to be. pointed, and to be 
raifed to a certain height above the building :—and that, finally, 
fhould an explofion of lightning fall upon thefe conductors, its 
effeéts would be much lefs violent, than if it fell upon the 
others. 

| ANATOMY. 

Memorr I. Obdfervations on the Situation of the Liver, in its 
natural State, together with Remarks on the Manner of per- 
ceiving feveral of its Diforders by the Touch By Ms 
PorTAL. 

In order to acquire, by the touch, a certain knowledge of the 
diforders of the liver, it is neceflary to afcertain, by a feries of 
obfervations, its fituation, which differs according to the age 
and attitudes of the patient, and which is alfo modified by feve- 

ral maladies, which do not immediately affe&t the gland itfelf, 

The liver is larger in the foetus than in children newly born. 

The ftomach of the former, which was perpendicular, becomes 

gradually almolt horizontal: the left lobe of the liver, when 

deprived of the blood, which was conveyed thither by the um- 

bilical vein, diminithes confiderably in fize: M. Portal ob- 
ferves farther, that this is not the only change occafioned by the 
revolution, which takes place i in the circulation of the blood at 
the period of birth: the pelvis allumes gradually another form, 
the lower extremities, which receive a greater quantity of 
blood, grow in length, and acquire a new degree of ftrength 
and cadlaniin. The form of the bafon in the foetus, and the 

{inallnefs of the lower extremities, are favourable to delivery : 

the child in the firft period of life, when its weaknefs will allow 

it nothing beyond a kind of reptile motion, is fo conftituted, 
as to go on hands and feet; but as foon as the legs acquire 
ftrength, fufficient to fupport the body i in an erect pofture, their 

proportion, 
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proportion, and that of the thighs change; and all thefe 
changes, which are the neceflary confequences of a change of 
circulation, feem evidently to have been prepared and combined 
‘by the Author of Nature for the advantage of the human frame, 

The growth of the liver is not proportiorable to that of the 
other parts of the body. In- ‘perfons who have arrived at a 
mature ag, it lies entirely concealed under the {purious or 
baftard ribs, when they are placed in a horizontal fituation, 
‘When they are ina different or erect pofition, the liver becomes 
perceivable, and thjs is therefore the fituation that muft be 
preferred, as the molt adapted to exhibit, to the touch, the 
true ftate of that cland, 

The liver acquires a monftrous volume by the exceflive ufe of 
food, as appears from the Fs egy that have been made on 
animals. Stoppages, or ob({tructions in the lungs, change the 
fituation of the liver, which, in thefe circumftances, extends 
itfelf under the ribs; but we muft not, according to Mr. Portal, 
conclude from hence, that the liver is attacked: this is an error, 
inta which he acknowledges that he has fometimes fallen, but 
the difiection of bodies und pees him. 

The liver, tays our Author, is not the only part of the body 
that changes its fituation iu yodifferené attitudes, M, PoRTAL 
obférves, that the anterior pare of the bladder, in a man who 
ftands upright, correfponds with the fame parts of the abdomen, 
¢o which the bottom of the bladder correfponds in a man who 
Jies in a horizontal pofture. “nis remark ray be of confider- 
able ufe and importance in medical practice. Such ts the re- 
fult of M. PorTAL’s memoir, to which we refer the Reader 
for farther details and iluttrations, relative to this interefting 
object of anatomical invettication, which he will fiad here very 
amply and accurately defcri bed ana confidered. 

Memoir II. Concerning aa extraordinary Pregnancy. By M. 
HALter. 

This memoir contains the hiltory of a woman, who, after 
having difcovered all the fymptoms of pregnancy, which fhe 
reckoned from the beginning of the month of June 1763, fell 
into a ftate of infirmity and languor, in which “all thefe fymp- 
toms totally difappeared. She recovered her health in the 
month of May 1764: and fhe exhibited no marks of weaknefs 
or indifpofition until July 1772.--She died in Auguft, that 
year, after a violent fever, which lalted {even days, and was 
accompanied with intenfe pains. On opening Me body, a 
kind of fack or tumour was found, which communicated with 
the uterus by the ilium on the right, and a part of the os facrum. 
This fack, which aa within it the right tube and ovaria, con- 
tained a foetus of feven months, whofe putrefaction had oc- 


cafioned the death of the woman; however, the circumftantial 
* account 
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account which is here given of her diforder and pregnancy, 
proves evidently, that the foetus had been without life from the 
month of January 1764. WNotwithftanding this, the woman 
enjoyed a perfect ftate of health during cight years, with'this 
lifelefs mafs in her body, and barrennefs feemed to be the only 
effect it produced in the animal ceconomy. M. Haier 
mentions it as a circumftance worthy of notice, that after 
having fuffered pains that {eemed to indicate‘a mifcarriage, in 
January 1764, which may be confidered as the time of the 
death of the foetus; the woman fuffered again pains of a like 
nature, at the period which, according to the proper calcula- 
tions, would have brought on the delivery; he oblerves farther, 
that at this period fhe had milk, which was, indeed, fvon dil- 
fipated, but returned two months after. 

Memorr III. Concerning a new Aiethcd of performing the Am- 

putation of the Extremities. By M. Porat. 

This memoir, is defigned to prevent the inconveniencies that 
arife frequently from the ordinary method of amputation, after 
which a part of the bone {till remains jutting out. ‘This not 
only renders often a new operation neceflary, but alfo makes 
the cure difficult, expofes to dangerous accidents, and even 
after the cure is finifhed, prevents the flump from being covered 
with flefh, which is attended with feveral difagreeable circum- 
ftances. We fhall not enter into a particular analyfis of this 
memoir, which might be obfcure without the ailiftance of the 
cuts that accompany it. We fhall only mention the fa& 
upon which M. Portrat founds his new method, and fhew, 
in a few words, in what this method eflentially confifts. The 
fact is, that the foft parts of the human body are almoft all 
fufceptible of contraction, after being cut; and this, though 
in a {maller degree, is obfervable, even in dead, bodies. This 
contraction, or rather contractibility, is different in different 
parts of the human frame: it is ftrong and intenfe in the fkin, 
the adipofe membrane, the tendons, the aponeurofes of mufcles, 
in the veins and. arteries ; and its molt powerful effe& is pro- 
duced in the moment of the feparation of the parts, though 
even after this feparation, it remains in activity for a confidera- 
ble time. It muft, confequently, happen after the amputation 
of a member, that the foft parts, fhrinking in, leave the bone 
uncovered; and that the different parts, fuffering a greatcr or 
lefs contraction, the wound afiumes a pyramidal form, which 
renders the dreffing more embarrafling, and the cicatrization 
more difficult. 

If therefore (to come to what M. PorTatL propofes) the 
mufcle be cut in the moment .of its greateft contraction, it will 
fhrink lefs than if the amputation had been made at the time of 


its greateft dilatation or extention, and a more confiderable part 
of 
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of the mufcle will remain after the amputation, than if the 
operation had been performed when the mufcle was contracted, 
It is, however, to be remarked, that of the mufcles which are 
placed on the two fides of the bone, thofe, on one fide, are 
contracted when the member is ftretched out, aid dilated or 
diftended when the member is bent or folded; while thofe, 
on the other fide, are diftended when the member is ftretched 
out, and contracted when it is folded or bent inward :—the con- 
fequence deducible from this, is, that the member muft be 
ftretched out during the amputation of the former, and folded, 
contracted, or bent inward, during that of the latter. 
IV. A Seconp Memoir Relative to the Anatomy of Birds. By 
M. Vice-p’Azyr. | 
In the firft memoir, this ingenious Academician, who has 
formed a high idea of the importance of the anatomical obfer- 
vations that may be yet made upon the ftructure of birds, laid 
down the plan, which he continues to execute, fixed the genera 
or claffes that form the bafis of his refearches, indicated the 
new nomenclature, which he employs in his defcriptions, and 
divided into twenty-four regions, the different parts of the body 
of a bird. In the firft memoir, he defcribed the anterior 
thoracic region, the region of the clavicle or collar-bone, and 
that of the fhoulder-blade. In the fecond memoir, now before 
us, he examines the ftate of eleven regions, viz. the higher 
region of the fhoulder, the internal and external regions of 
the humerus, the internal and external regions of the cubitus, 
or that part which fupplies the places of a fore-arm and hand, 
the fuperior region of the back and neck, the inferior region of 
the neck, the fuperior and lateral regions of the cranium or 
full, the inferior region of the head, and that of the furface of 
the fkin. ‘Ten regions more are to be exhibited and defcribed 
in a following memoir. ‘The details contained in this memoir 
are certainly curious and interefting ; and the mechanifm, that 
produces the various motions of the winged tribe, is difplayed 
with great perfpicuity. It is more efpecially worthy of obferva- 
tion, that in comparing the mufcles and bones of birds, with 
thofe of the human fpecies, the analogies are found to’be much 
greater, and more ftriking, than could have been expected con- 
fidering the little refemblance there is between the external forms 
of thefe two clafles. This fhews the beautiful uniformity that 
reigns in the great fcheme of nature, and that in orders of 
Being fo different: it is alfo a remarkable proof of final caufes, 
when we confider, that the diverfities in this otherwife uniform 
plan, are exactly fuited to the nature, ftructure,. and motions, 
that.characterife each clafs, 
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CHYMISTRY. 

Memorr I. New Obfervations on the Analyfis of Cryfals of Ver= 
degrife and Salt of Lead, relative to the Air that 1s combined in 
thefe two Mixts, and confidered as one of their conftituent Prin- 
ciples,—as alfo on a Copper and Saline Sublimate, which the Ver- 
degrife yields in a certain Period of the Analfis. By M. 
De Lassone. 

The operation, by which the acetous fpirit, called Radical 
Vinegar, ‘is obtained by diftilling verdegrife, or cryftals of verde- 
grife, has been often repeated; but the phenomena which ac- 
company this operation, have not, in the judgment of M. Dz 
LASsone, attracted fufficiently the attention of chymical ob- 
fervers. He had formed the defign of afcertaining the following 
fa&t, that during the diftillation of cryftals of verdegrife, and 
falt of lead, a fluid efcapes, of the nature of thofe which the 
ancient chymifts called Gas, and to which the moderns give ' 
more commonly the appellation of Air 3 but as there efcaped alfo, 
towards the end of the operation, acid vapours under a vifible 
form, it became neceflary to examine the refult of his diftilla- 
tion, before the moment in which thefe vapours begin to appear. 
When M. De Lassone compared the weight of the product 
and refiduum of the diftillation, with the weight of the verde- 
grife that was employed in this experiment, he found that the 
Jatter was confiderably diminifhed, and that confequently a pro- 
portionable quantity af Gas had efcaped, or difengaged itfelf in 
the operation. 

By interrupting thus the diftillation at a certain period, our 
Academician obferved circumftantially and fully a fingular fact, 
which had been perceived before by fome chymifts, but in a 
curfory manner. The neck of the retort, employed in diftill- 
ing the cryftals of verdegrife, contained a folid, light, and 
white fubftance, which aflumed a yellowifh colour when it was 
expofed to the air. “This fubftance, on examination, appears 
to be a copperifh, volatile falt, entirely diffolvable in water ;— 
if the diftillation be continued, the acid vapours, highly con- 
centrated, which pafs towards the end of the operation, diflolve 
this falt and carry it along with them; and of confequence, the 
copperifh flowers are only to be obtained, when the diftillation 
is fufpended, the moment before the acid concentrated vapours 
appear under a white form.—Before this period of the operation, 
the radical vinegar contains no copper; it only begins to con- 
tain forme, when the copperifh flowers, carried along by the 
acid vapours, mix themfélves with this vinegar: if it is then 
rectified by a new diftiilation, thefe flowers are no more fub- 
limed, and therefore, a radical vinegar, exempt from copper, 
may be extracted from verdegrife: however, the radical vinegar, 
obtained by this procefs, cannot be looked upon as abfolurely 

6 pure. 
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pure before it is rectified. The copperith flowers obferved by 

M. De Lassone, -are cauftic in a very high degree, and may 

be confidered as a violent poifon. 

Memorr II. Refearches concerning the Compofition of Flint-Glafs, 
and the Means of giving it a higher Degree of Perfection. By 
M. Macqurr. ; 
This ingenious Academician perceiving, that the difficulty of 

making flint-glafs, abfolutely difengaged from filaments, pro- 

ceeded from the dificulty of blending together the two fubftances 

(calx of lead and fund) of which it is compofed, recommends the 

two following methods, as adapted to facilitate the union of 

thefe two {ubdftances.— Firft, to deprive the calx of lead, as far 
as is poffible, of the phlogifton, which adheres fo tenacioufly 
to it: for this inflammable principle, according to our Author, 
is the chief obftacle to the perfect union of this calx with fand; 
the fecond is, to give to the two fubftances, that are to be united 
in the compofition of the flint-glafs, the greateft poffible degrees 
of fluidity and mobility —M. Macquer thinks, that the firft 
of thefe maybe effe€tuated by combining the vitriolic acid with 
minium or red lead, and then expofing this compofition to the 
operation of fire to difengage from it the acid; and as to the 
fecond method, it is to be executed by mixing with the com- 
pofition a confiderable quantity of folvents. For the detail of 
the experiments that illuftrate this fubje¢ct, we muft refer our 
Readers to the memoir itfelf. 
Memoir Ill. Concerning fome New and fingular Phenomena pro- 
duced by different Saline Mixts. By M. De Lassone. 

This memoir contains the obfervation of a very fingular fub- 
ftance, a faline mixt, which is liquid and tranfparent, when 
cold—affumes a folid confiftence, when fpeedily expofed toa 
lively heat—is liquified anew in proportion as it cools—and 
paffes repeatedly through thefe alternatives, without being fub- 
ject to any alteration. This fubftance may be obtained, by 
mixing a folution of Epfom falt with lime-water, and every 
combination of calx, fixed alkali, and cream of tartar, has the: 
fame property. 

BoTany. 

Memoir I. Concerning the natural Claffifications, or Families of 
Plants, and more efpecially that of the Ranunculus. By M. 
A. L. De Jussieu. 

Memoir Il. Concerning the Acacia of the Ancients, and fime 
other Trees in Senegal, which yield the reddifh Gum, cominounly 
called Gum-Arabic, By M. Avaffson, 

ASTRONOMY, | 

Memoir I. New Analytical Methods for calculating Eclipfes of 
the Sun, the Occultations of the fixed Stars and Planets by the 
Moon, Sc. X1. Memoir, in which the Equations demonfirated 
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in the preceding Ones, are applied to the Solution of feveral Aftre- 

nomical Problems. By M. Dionis Du SEjour. | 

This laborious Academician goes on, indefatigably, in the 
execution of his immenfe plan, which is defigned to change the 
whole face of aftronomical {cience, and to render it more me- 
thodical, accurate, and eafy, by fubftituting analytical in the 
place of graphical methods. 

Memoir IL. Concerning the Diminution of the Length of the 
Year. By M. Batti. 

This truly learned anc ingenious man is often expatiating 
in the regions of conjecture :—which may ba, and undoubted- 
ly is, one of the refpectable inconveniencies of extenfive genius, 
We could, however, with to fee fuch genius keeping more fre+ 
quently in company with evidence. The diminution of the 
duration of the year is a knotty point, in phyfical aftronomy. 
—Does the year really diminifh—fo that, at laft, the earth muft 
be united (reunited would-Mr. Buffon fay) with the fun? Or 
is not the year rather fubjeét to alternative augmentation and 
diminution, fo that, at the term of a long period, the earth 
begins anew the fame motions? Or, finally, in cafe the year 
diminifhes, what is the daw, which this diminution follows? 
Thefe are queftions, the folution of which requires a longer feries 
of obfervations, and a more improved theory than we Can yet pre- 
tend to, and which is, therefore, referved for future genera- 
tions. It is impoffible to come to any determination upon the 
fubject of this memoir, that is not merely conjectural: M. 
BaiLui does not, indeed, undertake to give us any thing but 
conjectures, attended with fome degree of probability. His cone. 
jectures, however, produce nothing but uncertainty and doubts, 
not only with refpect to the quantity of the diminution of the 
year, but even with refpect to the very exi/lence of that diminu~ 
tion. He would be glad to fend the earth back to thefun, in order 
to make us believe the more eafily, that it was dafhed originally 
from thence, according to the romantic hypothefis of Buffon, 
The Hiftorian of the academy, in the account he gives of M, 
Bailli’s memoir, expofes its emptinefs and nullity, with learny 
ing, judgment, and modetty, 

Itl. and IV. Two Memotrs of Meffrs. Casstnt and Le 
MownnteR, defigned to determine the Variations in the Obliquity of 
the Ecliptic, contain aftronomical obfervations, tending to prove, 
that thefe variations, if they exift, do not amount to near a 
minute in a hundred years: fuch, at leaft, is the refult of the 
obfervations made by M, Le Monnier, with the gnomon of 
Saint-Sulpice. 

Memoir V. Concerning Horizontal Refraions at Sun-fetting. 
By M. Le Mownter, 
Arp. Rev. Vol. Ixi. Kk MemolR, 
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Memoir VI. Containing a direé? Method of determining Re- 
frattions, fo as to know, whether they are of equal Quantity in 
the Northern and Southern Parts of our Hemifphere at the fame 
Height, and whether the Variations, which they undergo, are 
uniform. By M. Cassini pE THuRy. 

Five Memoirs, on Lunar Eclipfes— One on a Horizontal Eclipfe 
of the Sun. By M. Messier —One on the Occultation of a@ 
Star in Cancer by the Mion, the 10th of February, 1773, by the 
fame.——One on the Conjunction of ‘fupiter with the Moon. By 
M. Cassint pe TuHurRy. Remarks on the Tables of 
Halley, on accafion of the laf? Oppofition of Saturn. By M, 
Le Mownnier. 

Obfervation of the Dif appearances of Saturn’s Ring, made at 
Ifle Adam. By M. Cassini DE Tuury. Objervation 
of Saturn’s Ring, and its Dif-appearances. By M. Le 
Mownier. Memoir concerning the Appearances of Saturn's 
Ring in the Years 1773, and 1774. By M. De va Lanne. 
Thefe three memoirs, more efpecially the two firft, treat of 

an object of great importance in aftronomy, as it may tend to 
improve the theory of that famous ring, wuich is yet fo imper- 
fet ; and more efpecially, to inform us, whether its fituation is 
changed by the attraction of the Sun, that of Jupiter, or even 
by the attraction of Saturn’s faiellites, 

Memoir XIV. Concerning Comets. By M, De ta Lanpe: 
who threw the beaux and belles of Paris into a panic, by ob- 
ferving, that thefe bodies may fometimes come near the earth’s 
orbit. . 

Memoir XV. Containing the Obfervations of two Comets, that 

} appeared in the Year 1766. By M. Messier. 

Memoir XVI. Containing the Operations and Obfervations made 
on board the King’s Frigate, the, Flora, and in feveral Ports 
in Europe, Africa, and America, to afcertain the Accuracy of the 
Inftruments and Methods employed to determine the Longitudes at 
Sea, and to illuffrate other Points relative to Navigation. By 
Mefirs. De Borpa, Pincre, and De Verpun. 

‘This important and curious memoir, which is not fufceptible 
of abridgement, deferves, in a very fingular manner, the attcn- 
tion. of all thofe who have at heart the improvement of navi- 

ation.and aftronomy. We fee, in this interefting piece, how 
€ the art of navigation has been perfeéted, and how greatly 
the progrefs of aftronomy and natural philofophy has contributed 














‘to its improvement: but we fee here, at the fame time, its im- 


perfections and defects, and the neceflity of a farther progrefs in 
thefe fciences in order to their removal. 


MINERALOGY, i” 
Memorr I. Concerning the Bafaltes, Part HI. in which the 
Author (M. Desmargst) treats of the Bafaltes of the Ancients, 
; . and 
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and in which the Natural Hiftory of the different Kinds of Stones 

to which the Name of Bafaltes has been given, at different Times, 

is expofed and illuftrated. 

We learn from Pliny, that the Egyptians found 1 in Ethiopia 
a ftone, which they called Bajfa'tes, trom its having the colour 
and hardnefs of iron,—that the ftatue of Memnon was of the 
fame ftone, and that a coloffal ftutue of the Niles placed. in 
the temple of Peace at Rome, was the largeft mafs of bafaltes, 
then known. M. DesmMaresT proves, that it is from thefe 
indications alone, that we muft proceed in our refearches con- 
cerning the bafaltes of the ancients. If the ftatues above-men- 
tioned were to be found, the queftion would foon be decided, Fa- 
ther Hardouin tells us, ‘that the ftatue of the Nile was ftill in. the 
capitol, when he wrote ;——but he miftook this ftatue for a copy 
of it, done in marble of Carrara, Our Academician, however, 
after an attentive examination of feveral ancient remains, found 
two ftones, which might both be confidered as the bafaltes of 
the ancients—the one a kind of black /chsrl, or cockle, called 
gabbro in Italy ; a blackith, hard ftone, cryftallized in plates, and 
fometimes mixed with veins of granit, quartz, and felt {par ;— 
the other of a green:fh grey colour, refembling the dba/altes- 
lava, which M. Desmaresr has demonftrated to be the pro- 
duction of Volcanos. . He does not determine whether, the 
ancients confounded together thefe two ftones: and nothing but 
a voyage into Evypt can decide this matter. 

After thefe refearches, we nreet with fomething of more im- 
portance. Our Academician gives a hiftory of the. foreign 
fubftances that are met with in the productions of Volcanas : 
thefe fubftances have been carried along with the lava, fomie- 
times in their natural ftate, fometimes with more of lefs-altera- 
tions. The void fpaces in the lava are often obferved to ‘be 
filled by infiltrations *, which fometimes, alfo, change the fub- 
ftance of the Java itfelf. Our Academician defcribes thefe dif- 
ferent fubftances, which are found in the lava, and all their Va- 
rious properties and charaéters.—He ranges them’ into four 
claffes, of which the quartz and the sabbro form the two firft 3 
the two laft confift of calcareous fubftances, and the’ fag 
ments of zeolite and alum earths, that are contained in thé 
lava. All that relates to the qualities of thefe fubftances, is 
treated here in the moft circumftantial detail, in the compafs of 
fifty pages. 

M. DesMAREST maintains, that all thefefubfances: derive 
their érigin from the firft or primitive bodies, whofe fufion formed 
the lava, or which were carried along with it. If this be true, 





* The reader will pardon this term; whi is- expreflive and 


wanted. } 
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it follows, of confequence, that when the productions of a 
Volcano, taken from a current of lava, contain gabbro, quartz, 
zeolite or calcareous fubftances, the matter, which furnifhed 
this lava, muft contain them likewife: and this M. DesMarest 
has obferved to be always the cafe. In the granits of Auvergne, 
there is a mixture of gabbro, and the fame mixture ts found in 
the currents of Java of the volcano there.—!n another diftriét, 
the granits are without gabbro, and fo alfo are the currents 
of lava there. The ancient lavas of Vefuvius contain foreign 
fubftances, which are not obfervable in the modern ones, be- 
caufe the modern lava is, according to our Academician, only 
the product of the fufion of the ancient. The hiftorical ac- 
count of his obfervations in France and Italy, relative to the nature 
and crigin of the fubftances contained in the lava, fills near forty 
pages of this ample memoir, and is worthy of the attention of 
the connoifleurs in natural hiftory. 

The clafs of ANALysis contains a memoir concerning partial 
differences ;—that of GEoGRAPHY two memoirs, one on the 
longitude and latitude of Pondicherry, and another on the map 
of Mefopotamia;—that of MECHANICS, a memoir on the arch- 
ing of bridges, and one on the fpinning of filk. The eulogies 
of Meffrs. Morand and Heriflant, two very eminent men in 
chirurgery and phyfic, are prefixed to the memoirs of this 
volume, 





A-rt. IV, 


L’Ezour Vevam, ou Ancien Commentaire du Vedam, contenant lExpoft- 
tion des Opinions Religieufes et Philofophiques des Indiens, &c. 1. e. 
The Ezovr Vepam, or an Ancient Commentary on the Vecam, 

. containing the Religious and Philofophical Opinions of the Indians, 
tranflated from the Samfcretam, or Hanferitt. By a Brahmin. 
Revifed and publithed with Preliminary Remarks, Notes, and Il- 
luftrations. 2 Vols. it2mo. Paris, and Yverdun. 1779. 


S the Indians are not communicative, nor the Europeans, 

who frequent their country, eagerly bent on any purfuits 
of a literary kind, we know little of the philofophical and re- 
ligious opinions of thefe Afiatics, The relations of Rogers, 
however jnterefting, have only for their object the popular re- 
ligion of India: the accounts of Dow and /Jolwell contain, 
indeed, the moft ingenious explications of the Indian tables, 
_which they allegorize into a pure and rational feries of theolo- 
gical doctrines; but thefe explications are deftitute of fufficient 
authority ; they feem to have been the inventions of certain 





t What is here called Samfcretam, is the language of the Vedam, 
which is known to the Brahmins alone, and which our Authors call 
the Samfeortam, Samfkroutam, Sankrit, and Hanferit—all thefe dif- 
ferent manners of writing the fame word. 
: , Brahmins, 
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Brahmins, who were afhamed of their abfurd mythology ; and 
they are contradicted by the commentaries and explications of 
others. It is only a tranflation of the canonical books of In- 
dians (of which, many extol the wifdom and antiquity, with- 
out knowing much about them) that can fix our ideas on this 
fubject. 

For the tranflation of the work here announced, the public 
is indebted to the Baron de Sainte Croix, of the Royal Academy 
of Infcriptions. It was made by a Brahmin of Benares, who 
was a correfpondent of that academy; it was found among the 
papers of Mr. Barthelemy, fecond member of the council of 
Pondicherry ; and a copy of it was brought from India by Mr, 
Modave, who made a prefent of itto M. De VoLTaire; and 
in the year 1761, the latter fent it to the king’s library. The 
manufcript, however, was not complete; but M. de Sainte Crotx 
{upplied the chapters, which are wanting, from another copy of 
the fame tranflation, made by M. Anquetil du Perron, from one 
in the poflefficn of the nephew of M. Barthelemy:—All this 
is related at length in the preface of the learned editor. 

This preface is followed by fome preliminary obfervations, in 
which M. De Sainte Croix, tracing up to its origin the re- 
ligion of the Indians, finds in it feveral lines of refemblance 
with that of the Egyptians, many of whom he carries into 
India about the end of the 16th century, before Chrift, upon 
the teftimony of Jofephus, without, however, quoting the 
piflage. The learned Baron relates afterwards the progrefs and 
viciflitudes of this religion, takes notice of its. refemblance 
with that which Zoroalter taught the Perfians, particularly in 
the province of Ariana, from whence, and from the neighbour- 
ing countries, he reprefents the Samaneaus (a kind of magi or 
philofophers which {ome have erroneoufly confounded with the 
B:ahmins) as fpreading themfelves in India, and teaching new 
doctrines. Before their arrival, the Brahmins, fays our Author, 
were in the ‘higheft period of their glory; they were the only 
oracles of India; and their principal refidence was on the banks 
of the Ganges, and in the adjacent mountains; while the 
Samaneans were fettled towards the Indus.—By this account, 
one would be led to conclude, that the Indians had a religious 
doctrine before that which had been taught them by the Sa- 
maneans: but this is not conformable with what the Brahmins 
fay themfelves, viz. that they derived all their knowledge from 
the Samaneans, before whofe arrival it would, in effeét, be dif- 
ficult to prove that the Brahmins were the religious teachers of 
the Indians. 

The moft celebrated and ancient of the Samanean doctors was 
Bautta (Boudda, or Budda), who was born 683 years before 
Chrift. His difciples honoured him as a God, and his do¢trine, 
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which .confifted chiefly in the Tranfmigration of Souls, and in 
the Wor fhip of Cows, was adopted not only in India, but alfo in 
Japan, China, Siam, and Tartary. It was propagated, ac- 
cording ‘to our Editor, in Thibet, in the eighth century, and 
fucceeded, there, the ancient religion of Zamolxis*. The 
Samaneans or Buddifts, were entirely deftroyed in India by the 
jealous rage of tthe Brahmins, whofe abfurd practices and fables 
they afizéted to treat with contempt; but teveral of their books 
are {till ‘refpectfully preferved on the coaft of Malabar; and, 
moreover, we are told, that feveral of the Brahmin-orders have 


, adopted:their manner of living, and openly profefs the greateft 


part of their doctrines, , 

Our Author; or rather Editor, renders it more. than probable, 
that the Indians derived a great part of their knowledge, and 
even of ‘their fables, from the Jews (whofe captivity and difper- 
fion may have led many of them to India, in the time of Budda), 
from the Greeks, who went afterwards there with Alexander, 
and alfo from the Chriftians, who fettled in India, in the early 
ages of the church. They -alfo availed themfelves of the op~ 
portunity of acquiring knowledge from commercial travellers; 
but from whatever fources they derived information, it was 
{till disfigured by their exceffive fuperttitian. 

With refpeét to the work itfelf, it is a commentary on the 
Vedam, or facred books of ‘law and religion, which were written 
by the Samaneans, in the Samfcretan language, and which 
but a: fmal] number, even of the Brahmins, underftand at this 
day. M. De Sainre’Crorx gives us an idea of four Vedams, 
from Indian.memoirs and ‘relations: He fpeaks alfo of the 
Pouranams, which were religious books of an inferior order, 
and which fome of the Brahmins rejeQl, as others do the Vedams, 
The Baga Vedam, which contains the do&rine of the Indians 
eoncerning the Deity, happinefs, a contemplative life, the 
hiftory -of the creation, prefervation, and deftruction of the 


. wniverfe, the origin of inferior gods, men, giants, &c. is one 


of the Pouranams.. After thefe, come the Schaflers or Shaftay 
whofe antiquity has been greatly cried up in Europe, but which 


/ muft be pofterior to the Vedams, of which they are no more 


than the explication. Now M..De Sainte Croix places the 
publication of the Vedams in the tenth century of the Chriftian 





t Budda was bigh prief ; and our Editor thinks, that the grand 
Lamas, which the peopie of Thibet always kept up, even after 
their adopting the Indian religion, were his reprefentatives and fuc- 
cefflors. But M. de Guignes thinks, that it was from the Indian 
pontiff, that the people of Thibet took the thought.of erecting one 
among themfelves, when their religious voyages into India were 
rendered difficult and dangerous, by the arrival of the Mahometans 
in the northern parts of that country. 
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era, and that of the Pouranams in the fifteenth, All thefe 
books contain the moft fublime.and elevated ideas of the Supreme 
Being, mingled with the moft abfurd fables, the grofleft mate-. 
rialilm, and the moft monftrous fancies. As to the Ezour 
Vedam, now. before us, M. Voltaire pretended, that it was 
more ancient than the age of Alexander the Great; but the 
Editor refutes this opinion, by an argument to which there is 
no reply, viz. that mention is made, in this book, of the Ma- 
hometans and Moors. ! 
After thefe preliminary obfervations, we find the tranflation of 
the Ezour Vepam.: This work is a dialogue between a man 
plunged in the thickeft darknefs of idolatry, called Biache, and 
Chumontou, a philofopher of the Canigueuls or tcleétics, who 
were attached to no fect, but took from each the do@trines that 
pleafed them moft. The former gives an account of Indian 
paganifm, in all its popular doftrines ;—the latter thews their 
ab{urdity, combats idolatry, and gives his own opinions cone 
cerning the unity of God, the creation, the nature of the foul, 
the worthip that is worthy of the Supreme Being, and the duties 
of every rank and ftation in life; and his doétrine feems. to be 
entirely conformable to the Samanean fyftem. His work con- 
tains eight books, divided’ into different chapters, in which he 
treats of the creation of the world, the Vedams, the different 
Ga/les, of the production of beings, the different ttates of life, 
of hell, of fin, of good works, of meditation, of paradife, of 
the different incarnations of the gods, of giants, and of the 

foul. 
There is a ftrange mixture of enormous abfurdity and 
rational theology in this work, from which we fhall extra& 
fome paflages. After having heard Biache’s account of the. 
origin of the worhhip of Lingam, which furpafies, in indecent 
ftupidity, almoft all the fables of Grecian theology, Chumontou 
treats the ftory with the warmeft expreflions of contempt and 
indignation. He, moreover, cenfures feverely the invention of 
the Pouranams, of the incarnations of Vifehnou, and condemns 
thofe, who confer the name of God upon Brahma, Vifchneu, 
Chiven, or Ganetho, or worfhip them as fuch. He alfo combats 
the diftinétion of the Ca/fes, which raife certain orders of men 
fo much above others, and obferves, on this occafion, that 
Adimo is the name of the firft man, whom God formed, and 
that from him proceeded all thofe whom Biache falfely looked 
upon as Deities. He repeats to this latter the prayer, which 
thofe (whom he erroneoufly looks upon as Gods) addrefs to the 
Supreme Being, and this prayer is, indeed, remarkable enough: 
to deferve a place here. It is as follows: ** OQ God Creator, 
O God Preferver of all things—thou haft formed me from no- 
thing, that I might employ the life thou haft beftowed upon 
k 4 me, 
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me, in loving and ferving thee! But fcarcely had I proceeded 
from thy forming hand, when a fatal enchantment deluded my 
underftanding, and corrupted my heart. Iynorance and error 
have made me forget my duties tothee, and have difguifed them. 
This I confefs with forrow: and I come, proftrate at thy feet, 
to implore thy clemency, and to fue for pardon. Enflaved by 
_ Juft and pleafure, I have followed their impulfe, and the cares 
and perplexities of the world have occupied and divided a heart, 
which I ought to have kept for thee alone.—O God, who art 
invifible,x—O God, who art eternal—Hold out to me an arm 
of fuccour, and bring me back entirely to thyfelf.” 

Befides this prayer, and feveral others, equally rational, and 
recommendable for their beautiful fimplicity, there are moral 
maxims, and portraits in this work, which muft give a very 
favourable opinion of Chumontou, and the other Indian philofo- 
phers, who think as he does. But thefe lines of wifdom are 
tarnifhed by the practices and ceremonies that accompany them, 
and which, though defigned to affift and perfeét the habit of 
meditation, only ferve to nourifh a myftical indolence and 
apathy. Such, among others, is their method of acquiring a 
divine light, by pronouncing the word oum, the fignal for fuf- 
pending every operation of the external fenfes, and even refpira- 
tion itfelf, as far as that is poflible, that the mind may be con- 
centrated in the contemplation of the Deity. It is in confe- 
quence of thefe meditations, which are the great bufinefs of the 
contemplative philofophers among the Indians, that one of them 
paffed nine years with his eyes fixed upon a wall. Some of 
thefe dreamers fit crofs-legged with their eyes dire&ted towards 
the point of the nofe, pronouncing certain myfterious words, 
and they imagine, that they perceive a white fpot, after they 
have been, for fome time, in this attitude, and this fpot they 
call the Divine Light. This eftrangement from all things ex- 
ternal, produces an apathy, which, according to them, identi- 
fies the foul with the Deity, from whofe eflence it originally 
proceeded. 

It is certain that this work gives a much fuller and clearer 
account of the religious doctrine of the Indians than any of the 
relations of travellers that have vifited that country. Among 
other things, the do&trines of the philofophers (among whom 
fome are materialifts and pantheifts), the different orders of the 
Brahmins, the manfions of the pretended deities, are circum- 
{tantially defcribed ; but the Author of the Exour-Vedam teaches 
pofitively the unity of God. He confiders Vifchnou as born from 
the right fide of Adimo, the firft man, and ail the other gods as 
mortals; and, at the fame time, he falls into all the myftical 
abfurdities of the contemplative philofophers. This fect, not- 
withftanding their great pretenfions to fanétity, is disfigured by 
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a multitude of hypocrites, and fome travellers reprefent the 
greateft part of them as a profligate banditti. Upon the whole, 
it ftill appears to us, that pantheifm and tranfmigration are the 
great lines of the Indian theology and philofophy. 

The learned notes and illuftrations which the Baron pr Sr. 
Croix has fubjoined to this tranflation of the Ezour-Vedam, 
explain feveral points of the Indian theology, that have been 
hitherto but imperfectly underftood ; but much yet remains to 
be done in this matter; nor fhall we be able fully to appreciate 
the pretended merit of the Indian philofophers (if they deferve 
that name), until a greater number of their works be publifhed ; 
and more efpecially until we are better acquainted with the 
hiftory of India, which alone can inform us of the part thefe 
pretended fages have acted under the monarchs and princes of 
that vaft region. 





Art. V. 
Ocuvres de Blaife Pafcal_—The Works of Blaife Pafcal. 5 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris and the Hague. 1779. 


ASCAL was certainly one of the greateft geniufes of the 
laft century. He was a merhematician of the firft order, 
a profound dialeétician, and a writer equally diftinguifhed by 
the fublimity of his ideas, the force and fweetnefs of his elo- 
quence, and the eafy and flowing amenity of his wit and plea- 
fantry ; and all thefe happy talents were confecrated to the fer- 
vice of religion, philofophy, and virtue. It is, therefore, but 
juft to confider this edition of his works, in which they are col- 
le&ted for the firtt time, as a valuable prefent to letters and to 
philofophy. Several of his excellent productions have hitherto 
remained in manufcript : fome (of which but a fmall number 
of copies were printed) were become exceedingly rare, and 
would, in a little time, have been loft to the Public, had they 
not been redeemed from oblivion by the prefent collection. In 
this number we muft reckon particularly his mathematical 
works, which, though they have no more the merit of novelty, 
will ftill be interefting, as they carry the ftrong lines of inven- 
tive genius, and exhibit its procedure in the purfuit of evi- 
dence, and in the inveftigation of truth. It is well known that 
PascaL had extended and improved confiderably the ‘theory of 
conic fe&tions, and had difcovered feveral of their properties 
that were unknown to the ancients; and it is to be Jamented 
that the treatifes which contained thefe difcoveries, and feveral 
athers relative to mathematical fcience, have been loft. 

The learned Editor to whom we are indebted for this col- 
lection, has prefixed to it a life of PascaL; who, as he lived 
in one of the hotteft periods of theological conteft, as he was 
cne of the combatants, and was too great a man to be viewed 
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without ptejudice by the contending parties, has been drawn 
in colours, more or le/s fallacious'by his friends and by his ad- 
verfaries. He had, indeed, fuch diftinguifhed merit, that it 
was not eafy for his friends (the ‘fanfent/?s) to fay too much in 
his behalf; they praifed him, however, without judgment or 
tafte : they celebrated only his theological learning and zeal, 
and the aufterity of his manners, which he carried to a length 
that was, in our opinion, reprehenfible ; and they faid little of 
his wit, his genius, and that philofophical fpirit (if we may 
ufe that expreffion) which fo eminently raifed him above the 
fpirit of the time. On the other hand, the Jefuits and Moli- 
nifts would fearcely allow him virtues er talents: they viewed 
him always with an eye of jealoufy and refentment, on account. 
of his attachment to the literati of Port-Royal, and the pointed 
logic, feafoned with Attic falt, that he had levelled againft 
their ways and means. In a word, Qnfidels regarded him as an- 
auftere enthufiaft ; believers as an unparalleled genius: and as 
there was no party of which he was not either the defender or 
the adverfary, his merit has beén feldom eftimated with impar- 
tiality. The ingenious Editor of his works has here drawn 
him to the life; and the portrait has a truly noble’and intereft- 
ing afpect. 

We are firft. prefented, in this collection, with the famous 
Provincial Letters, occahoned by the contefts between the Jefuits 
and Janfenifts. Voltaire, who was rather the detractor than ad 
mirer of PASCAL, ‘acknowledges that the beft comedies: of AZ- 
here were lefs witty than one part of thefe letters, and the moft 
matterly compofitions of Boffuet lefs fublime than the other. 
Though they were written on fubjeéts of a theological kind, 
and particularly upon the religious difputes concerning the ef- 
ficacy of Divine Grace, they were read by people of all ranks 
and orders, and were the fubject of converfation and applaufe 
in all the gay and fafhionable circles throughout the kingdom. 
The Jefuits were overwhelmed with ridicule, in thefe incom-. 
parable letters, which have furvived that order; and though 
their jobject exifts no more, they are ftill frefh in the efteem 
and admiration of the Public. It is very remarkable, that the 
ftyle and the tone of pleafantry and eloquence, that animate 
them, bear all the marks of a modern produétion, notwith- 
ftanding the changes that the French language has undergone 
fince that time, ‘* This, fays the Editor, is the firft work of 
genius, that we have in profe: its publication fixed the ftand- 
ard of the French language: there is not one word in them, 
which, during the courfe of a century, has loft its ground, by 
the alterations that fo often affect living languages.’ 

Thefe letters are immediately followed in this colleétion by 
the Penfées, or Thoughts of Pascat.—It is well known that this 
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great man, towards the end of his life, had formed the defign of 
compofing a large work on the fubject of religion. With this 


view:he threw upon paper, from time to time, the ideas that oc- 


curred to him on this important fubject; but an untimely death 
prevented the execution of his defign. The {cattered thoughts 
were collected by Meffieurs de Port-Royal, who publifhed fuch 
of them as fuited thezr tafte, and feemed adapted to ferve the 
caufe of religion; rejecting, at the time, a great number that 
were neverthelefs worthy of being preferved from oblivion. Ie 
happened luckily that the original manufcripts remained in the 
hands of the Abbé Perier, Pascau’s nephew; and it is from 
an exact copy of thefe, that the Theughts are publifhed com- 
plete, and without any retrenchments in this edition. Some of 
thefe thoughts may appear exceptionable; but fuch of them 
were Certainly Committed to writing, in order to be refuted as 
objections that entered into the plan of his work: for feveral of 
them are taken from Montaigne and other authors. ‘They are 
here divided into two parts. The firft contains thofe that are 
relative to philofophy, morality, and literature: the fecond, 
thofe that relate to religion: they were.al] defigned to enter 
into the conftru€tion of PAscaL’s great work, the plan of which 
feems to have been bold and extenfive. The Provincial Letters 
and the Thoughts occupy the two firff volumes of this work; 
and the ¢hird is taken up with controverfial pieces relative to 
Janfenifm and Molinifm, whica we pafs over. 

The two Jaf volumes of this collection contain the mathema- 
tical works of PASCAL, which are the leaft known to the Pub-. 
lic, and the moft efteemed by the learned. They, indeed, bear 
evident fignatures of his aftonifhing genius. The firft produc- 
tion we meet with in the fourth volume is his Treatife of Conic. 
Seéions, which he compofed at the age of fixteen. At the age 
of nineteen he invented that admirable machine, which furnifhes 
an eafy and exped.tious method of making all forts of arithme- 
tical calculations, without any other affiftance than the eye and 
the hand: this machine has been accurately defcribed in the 
firft volume of the French EncycLoPeDIig, and this defcrip- 
tion is inferted in the prefent collection. This is followed by 
the New Experiments on the Vacuum, which PascaL made, after 
having repeated thofe of Torricelli, which led him to fuch dif- 
coveries with refpect to the weight of the air and its influence 
in the fufpenfion of water in pumps, and mercury in tubes, as 
excited the envy of his cotemporaries, and even of Defcartes 
himfelf. We fee in thefe inquiries, obferves our learned Edi 
tor, a remarkable inftance of the flow procedure of the human 
mind in the purfuit of truth, and the improvement of know- 
ledge. Galilgi had proved the weight or gravity of the air: 
Torricelli had conjectured that this weight, by its preflure, eet 
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fioned the fufpenfion of water in pumps and of mercury in 
tubes ; but it was PascaL who changed this conjecture into 
demonftration: his experiments on the weight of the air led 
him to examine the general laws, to which the equilibrium of 
fluids is fubjefed, : 

Thefe refearches are all that remain of the labours of PASCAL 
in natural philofophy. 

PascavL’s arithmetical triangle ts a truly original invention, 
of which the honour belongs to him alone. This treatife, to- 
gether with his inquiries into the properties of numbers, and 
other pieces relative to this fubject, were found printed among 
his papers after his death, but had never been pubiifhed before 
now, that they make a part of the fifth volume. The treatife 
De la Roulette, and a hiftory of the refearches and difcoveries it 
eccationed, are the laft productions of Pascar; to thefe are 
fubjoined all the pieces, relative to that fubjcét, that could be 
found, and which confilt of feveral letters written by him and 
other learned men. PASCAL’s inquiries on this fuojed are, 
even at this day, ranked among the nobleft efforts of the hu- 
man underftanding ; and he had only one {tep to make to arrive 
at a differential and an integral calculus. He died in the 39th 
year of his age. 

At the age of 18, Pascar felt the firft attacks of that diforder, 
which was the occafion of his death. He was heard to fay, 
that during the courfé of 20 years he had not pafled a fingle 
day without pain ; yet this perpetual ftate of fuffering neither 
diminithed his refignation and patience, nor relaxed his zeal for 
the advancement of fcience, to which he confecrated every mo- 
ment that the temporary ceflation of his pains allowed him ta 
employ in ftudy. 
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Art. Vi. 


Nouveaux Memoires del Academie Royale des Sciences F Belles- Lettres, 
1770.—New Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences and 
Belles-Lettres of Berlin (Continued from our lait Appendix). 
Berlin. 4to0. 1779. 


HE laft Memoir in the clafs ‘of Speculative Philofophy is 

that of the late Dom Pernety, Concerning the Influence 

of natural Caufes on the Mind of Man. This piece is curious and 
entertaining :—for though Dom Pernery was not a deep phi- 
lofopher, nor a rigorous dialectician, yet he was an attentive ob- 
ferver of men and things; and as he poflefled a lively fancy, 
his combinations are almoft always entertaining, and fometimes 
inftruGtiive. The fubject before us has been often treated in a 
general point of view; and no thinking man doubts of the in- 
fluence which the connection of human nature with a material 
world muft give to phyfical caufes and obje&s upon the con- 
ftitution 
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ftitution of the human body, and the character, at leaft the ac- 
cidental character, of the human mind, 1. e. its pre/ent fenfations, 
impretlions, paffions, and habits: but the particular effects of 
this connection between phyfics and morals have nct been often’ 
circumftantiaily pointed out, as they are, with more or lefs ac- 
curacy and truth, in the Memoir before us. The Author fhews, 
by examples taken from the characters and manners of all the 
nations that compofe our globe, the effects of climate, diet, 
and the conftitution they form, upon mind, genius, fentiments, 
and morals. —He even reckons education among phyfical caufes, 
becaufe, according to him, its fecret fprings are fet in motion 
by them; he, however, acknowledges, that every mind has a 
ndamental character, bent, nature, or propenfity, which phy- 
fical caufes affect, modify, and influence, but can never entirely 
deftroy; and thus he keeps clear of the dottom/e/s pit of material- 
ifm; he even acknowledges, that phyfical caules are often 
counteracted by moral ones, and thus explains the many excep- 
tions that prove a fufpenfion of the general influence of climate, 
diet, and other material agents. His defcription of the influence 
of cold and warm climates on the northern and fouthern inha- 
bitants of the globe, though not new, is circumftantial, and 
fometimes ingenious ; exhibiting to the peater a Curious mixture 
of fancy, pilofophy, and geographical morality. 
BeLtLvres-LETTRES. 
Memorr I. Concerning the Influence d the Sciences on Poetry. 
Firt Part lil. Memon. dy M. Merian. 

It is with particular pleafure that we continue to follow this 
elegant {cholar and philofopher in his poetical journey through 
Greece. After the days of Homer, he ‘finds a great chafm ia 
the hiftory of Grecian poetry, at the end of which, the Lyric 
Bards, his admirers, arofe, and finding his heroic verfe thd 
fublime for their vein, ftruck out oz her numbers, that were 
more fuitable to the fubjects they treated. Archilochus, Alcmanus, 
Tyrteus, Stefichorus, Sappho, and Aiceus, are mentioned by our 
Author, as the beit known of that clafs, by the fragments of 
their writings, that have come down to our times; but none of 
thefe had any pretenfions to {cience and philofophy: wine, love, 
and the pleafures of the table, were their chief purfuit,—to 
celebrate thefe, they ftrung their lyres, and, to judge by their 
ftrains, they feemed to be as much intoxicated by Venus and 
Bacchus as they were infpired by the Mufes. . Tyrtzus, fays 
our Academician, was a poor lame fchoolmafter, who was 
looked upon, at Athens, as a ftupid fellow, was fent j in derifion 
tothe Spartans, tocommand their army againft the Meflenians, 
though, in the event, he aftonifhed them by his valour, and 
the prodigies he performed by his verfes: Archilochus and 
Alceus were foldiers and runaways: Algmanus gives himtelf 
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out for a great eater, roduGpwuaros, and Bacchus and Venus 
were the gods of Anacreon. Pindar has left behind him no 
veltige of his acquaintance with philofophy, but the fimple 


_fmention of the Three Tranfmigrations of Pythagoras in his 


fecond Olympic, which may have been an old tale or tradition, 
or the expreffion of fome ceremony in the myfteries of Eleufis, 
which both poets and philofophers have made a part of their 
domain: all his accounts of a future ftate, of the happinefs of 
the juft, and the pains of the wicked in a Palingenefia, are poetical 
doétrines ; he fpeaks of wi/dom; but his wifdom was poetry, and 
his fages were poets ;—the graces are his darling goddefles—and 
his piety, which was remarkable, was of the poetical kind. M. 
MERIAN proves ail this in a long feries of difcuffions and 
examples ; he defcribes, with all the powers of fine colouring 
and bold expreffion, the fpirit and genius of this immortal bard: 
and thefe colours and expreffions are often borrowed from the 
poet himfelf. 
Dramatic Poetry of the Greeks. 

© While Pindar (fays our Author) was finging the praifes of 
his gods and heroes, re{cuing from oblivion the virtues of the 
golden age, and raifing immortal monuments of fame to the 
Olympic victors, the dramatic ftage rifes at Athens, the waggon 
of The/pis is changed into a {plendid fcene, adorned with ftatues, 
colonades, temples, and palaces, and /chylus comes covered 
with glory from the plains of Marathon, the battle of Salamis, 
and the field of Platea, to traniport the Athenians with this new 
entertainment, and to twine around his head the mixed laurels 
of Mars and Melpomene. £{chylus appeared in his tragedies, 
as he had appeared in his battles, always elevated and fublime, 
always full of bold ideas, daring figures, and exalted images.’-— 
Such is the tone, and al:noft fuch alfo are the terms of our Au- 
thor, who returns to his main object, and obferves, that a 
genius of this kind, whofe auftere mufe breathes nothing but 
terror, could receive Jittle or no nourifhment from the fubtilties 
of philofophy, and that it was neither from the academy of 
Athens, nor from the fchools of the philofophers, nor from 
abftraét reflections on the nature and effence of the drama, that 
tragedy derived either its origin or its perfection. The defire of 
transforming a recital into a fcene of action, and the illuftrious 
models of dramatic action that are exhibited in the Iliad, gave, 
undoubtedly, the firft notion of tragedy, of which the philofo- 
pher Polemon called Sophocles the Homer. 

Neither the tragic art, nor any of the fine arts are the off- 
Apring of fcience, according to M. Merian: they are the fruits 
‘of paffion and genius. Science, after they come forth from 
the bofom of nature, may examine and criticize them, reduce 


them to method, and exalt them into theories, but it can never 
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create them. The different branches of poetry were created b 
pocts : the mafter-picces of the tragic fcene exifted before rules 
were —— on; and they produced the art, inftead of being 
produced by it. Our Author criticizes Stanley for looking up- 
on Aifchylus as a follower of Pythagoras, and for finding his 
tragedies impregnated with the philofophy of that fect; and 
not without reafon. 

M. Merian acknowledges, and indegd cannot, deny that Eu- 
ripides had ftudied philofophy with great fuccefs; but he-denies, 
| that his tragic productions gained by this circumftance; * for, 
fays he, the moral maxims “and political difcuffions that difco- 
ver in the tragedies of Euripides, the difciple of Anaxagoras and 
Socrates, give them a certain fcholaftic air; and, notwithftand- 
ing the national and local merit they might have at Athens, the 
are, after all, but heterogeneous beauties, which diminifh the 
effect of the piece, and make the {cene languifh. ‘This defea, 
continues our Academician, was accompanied, indeed, with 
great and excellent qualities: Euripides {peaks, with feelin 
and propriety, the language of the paflions, particularly the 
foft and tender ones: his verfafication is admirable and full of 
harmony: his ftyle is the quinteflence of attic elegance ; but 
thefe pecallaiailon make his effentia! defect more ftriking ; and 
this defect renders him much inferior to Sophocles, the firft, in 
merit of the Greek, and: perhaps of all other tragic poets,’ 
Our Academician enters into a long account of “the philofophy 
of Euripides, who fcattered throughout his pieces certain lines 
of the phyfics and cofmology of Anaxagoras, as well as of the 
morals of Socrates. 

The Grecian Comedy does not greatly engage our Academician ; 
becaufe it is not there that fcience is to be expected fo:much as 
in tragedy, whofe afpect is folemn and ferious. It was ad- 

mitted, indeed, into the comedies of Ariftophanes, becaufe this 
Cy nical and licentious mocker could not facrifice cofmology, 
ation, geometry, and philofophy, in general, to the laughter 
and amufement of the populace, without having fome know- 
ledge of thefe fciences. But this abominable tafte, this odious 
abufe of fatire, did not laft long: even Ariftophanes himfelf 
furvived it, and was obliged to change his tone. The comic 
poets, indeed, after him directed often their pleafantry againft 
the philofophers, but not with thofe difgufting —perfonalities 
that difgrace the productions of Ariftophanes. The philofo- 
phers, in their turn, treated the poets with no {mall deghed of 
feverity ; fo that fcience and poetry feem to have been-always 
by the ears. Plato, ’tis true, compofed: dithyrambics: and 
hymns in his early youth ; but he foon took leave.of. the mufes, 
and looked with contempt upon poetry as a frivolous and dan- 
gerous att, the enemy of morals, veracity, and {cience. pve 
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totle diftinguifhed himfelf by fome poetical produ€tions ; but in 
thefe the poetical vein keeps its diftance from the philofophical 
fpirit, and fcience has no part either in the fubjeét or in the ~ 
ftyle of his poems. Zeno looked upon poetry as incompatible 
with the ftudy of the fciences, and even Epicurus reprefented it 
to his difciples as a childifh amufement, which they would do 
well to avoid with the utmoft care ; from all which our Author 
concludes that, generally fpeaking, there was no great union 
betwen the Grecian philofophers and poets, and that fcience 
had very little influence upon poetry, and could have no in- 
fluence on it, but what was pernicious. But if it is difficule, 
adds he, to attribute to fcience the honour of the progrefs of 
poetry in'Greece, it would be ftill more fo to account, on this 
hypothefis, for the high dagree of perfection to which poetry 
trofe in the periods we have'hitherto been confidering, periods 
in which the fciences were in~a ftate of infancy. ‘The lyric, 
epic, and dramatic poetry of the Greeks, fays our Academician, 
have always been looked upon as models, and thofe of the mos 
derns who have fhone moft in this enchanting art, revere the 
ancients as their guides; while ancient {cience is funk in obli- 
vion, and philofophers in after-times were obliged to pull down 
entirely the edifice, and to erect another on its ruins. This is 
true with refpect to natural philofophy, but we maintain it falfe 
with refpeét to that nobler branch of philofophical fcience, the 
mafter-fcience of fentiments, life and manners. 
Of Grecian Poetry under Alexander and the Ptolemies. 

Our Academician finds his ideas confirmed by a literary phx. 
nomenon, that was vifible under this period, wz. that Grecian 
poetry fuffered an eclipfe, at the very time that philofophy was 
rifing to a high degree of luftre, and forming fects and f{chools 
that were to tranfmit its progrefs to future ages. Poetry made 
but a forry figure under the reign of Alexander: the writers of the 
new comedy belong to the times of his fucceflors ; for the firft piece 
of Menander was not acted before the 3d or 4th year of the 114th 
Olympiad. Under his fucceflors, poetry revived, particularly in 
Egypt; which under the three firft Prolemies became a fecond 
Athens :—but our Academician (who feems to have fworn the 
bittereft enmity to the alliance between poetry and fcience) tells 
us that the famous poetical Pleiad of that time, were much in- 
ferior to the Juminaries that arofe upon Greece in the days of 
its freedom ; and had, moreover, their luftre tarnifhed by the 
exhalations (we believe our Author fays /moke) of erudition and 
{cience. Euclid taught his elements at Alexandria: this city 
{warmed with natural philofophers, and, what: was {till worfe 
for poetry, with rhetoricians, critics, and grammarians, who 
were ferioufly occupied in counting fyllables, m@afuring verfes, 
and weighing phrafes. Callimachus was one of thefe formalifts 
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that clipped the wings of genius, and his own produétions feem 
to have gone through that operation. He, indeed, excluded 
from the clafs of poets all thofe whom Apollo did not in{pire, 
and pronounced the philofophers incapable (not excepting even 
Plato) of poetical compofition, and of judging concerning it; 
but notwithftanding this, his poems difcover the conftraint of a 
courtier and the formality of agrammarian. The fare obferva- 
tion is applicable to Apollonius, improperly called the Rhodian, 
whofe poem, on the Argonautic expedition, is entertaining 
and agreeable, and fuftains, throughout, its middle courfe be- 
tween the fublime and the dathos. * The moft eminent bard of 
the Pleiad, and the moft worthy of being ranked among thofe of 
the Golden Age of poetry, was the amiable fhepherd of Syracufe, 
whofe Doric lay refounds with fuch melody in the Sicilian 
vales, and even under the gilded roof of Ptolemy, his benefac- 
tor, and the friend of the Mufes. He (continues our Academi- 
cian) was the child of the Graces; and his genius, tafte, and 
fubjeéts remove him far from all pretenfions to philofophy. It 
would be difficult ever to find him gui/ty of fcience, or of any 
refpect for thofe that profefs it.’ , : 

Such is the manner in which our ingenious Academician 
fpeaks of Theocritus, to whom he joins Bion and Mofchus, his 
contemporaries, or immediate fucceflors, whofe paftoral ftrains 
are full of amenity and elegance, and breathe a {pirit of gallan- 
try, which favours fomewhat of the modern tafte, but are difen- 
gaged from every thing that looks like fcience and philo- 
fophy. 

) "The three laft bards of the Pleiad are Aratus, Nicander, and 
Lycophron; and our Author mentions them only to fhew the 
antipathy that there is between the Janguage of poetry and the 
fubjcéts they treated. The firft of thefe he confiders as a fubtile 
pedant and a plagiary, the fecond as a therapeutic bard, who ver- 
fified for the apothecaries, a grinder of antidotes ; who fung.of 
fcorpions, toads, and fpiders; and the third, as a kind of a ° 
fool, who places all his glory in being obfcure and unintellbi« 
gible ; and whofe commentator Tzetzes, fuppofes that many of 
his verfes were compofed when he came home drunk from the 
table of Ptolemy.—Lycophron was the inventor of anagrams ; 
he made feveral for the king and the queen, and by diflocating 
the name of Arfince he was lucky enough to find in it the Violet 
of ‘funo;—-a rare and delightful difcovery, no doubt, for the 
Grecian and African beauties at the court of Prolemy. Our 
Academician dates from this period alfo the invention of poems 
in the forms of eggs, wings, hatchets, and altars ;—a wretched, 
trifling, and ‘fack-a-dandy method that portended, or rather ac- 
companied, and fucceeded, the decline of true tafte, and the 
extinction of poetical genius. It is our Author’s opinion, that 
App. Rev. Vol. Ixi. L 1 in 
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in all nations of the earth, where Ictters have flourithed, falfe 
wit has fucceeded true genius. : 


It is here that our Author concludes the prefent memoir. For’ 
though the following ages, down to the conclufion of the Eaftern’ 


empire, produced poets, whofe works are extant, and not all 
contemptible; fuch as Dionyfius Periegetes, Oppian, Nonnus, 
Quinétus Calaber, Coluthus, ‘Tryphiodorus, and others, not to 
mention Chriftian poets, and feveral whofe fragments we have 
in the Anthologics; yet as thefe are all much inferior to their 


predeceflors, and are all fcattered far and wide through a long 
tract of time, that forms no fixed epocha or period, M. Meri- 
AN pafles them by. He promifes us, however, that he will 
follow, ‘in another memoir, the fugitive mufes to Latium, and 
vifit them in Rome, the miftrefs of the world. He does not tell’ 


us when he will take this trip; but whenever it is, we hall 

willingly be of the party, for we think him exceeding good 

company in fuch a journey. 

Concerning the Philofophy of Hiftory, by M. WEGUELIN,—the 
Fifth and Laft Memoir. 

We have already given our opinion of the chiaro ob/curo man- 
ner of this Academician, in which the obfcuro fo predominates, 
that it requires a great deal of analytic labour to come at the 
valuable fum and fubftance of what is contained in his Memoirs. 
‘The matters, treated in this laft Memoir, are the difference be- 
tween truth and probability ;—the various degrees of the latter, 
and the application of the rules that muft guide us in its purfuit 
to a great diverfity of cafes and objects that occur in hiftory- 
writing. ‘There are feveral ftreaks of light in this piece that 
furnifh matter of ufeful reflexion. | 

Memoir concerning an expedition executed by the troops of 
the emperor Otho the Great, before the city of Troyes in 
Champagne. By M. de FRANCHEVILLE. 





' Art. VII. 

Memoires et Anecdotes pour fervir a THiftoire de Voltaire depuis fa 
Naiffance jafqu'a fa Mort, (Fe.—Memoirs relative to the Hiftory 
of M. de Votraire, from his Birth to his Death, preceded by his 
Eulogy, which obtained the Prize of the French Academy in the 

- Year 2779,-—and followed by the Pieces that were publifhed on 


Occafion of his Iaft Vifit to Paris, and his Tragedy of Irene. 
Paris, 1zmo. 1780. 


HE anecdotes and memoirs which, alone, we propofe to 
give an account of here, make but a fmall part of this 
publication. Some of them are trite and ftale, others are new, 
or not generally known ; and they are all, more or lefs, a pro- 
per object of. curiofity, as they regard an extraordinary man, 
who divided too violently the fuffrages of Europe to render it 
be at 6 - pofhble 
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poffible that his charaéter fhould be juftly appreciated fo foon 
after his demife.—How far we may depend upon the truth of 
thefe anecdotes, we cannot pretend to fay: the work is anony- 
mous, and the Author is unknown to us; but he feems to be 
well informed, well acquainted. with his fubjeét: and he tells 
us feveral things that may prove interefting to thofe who make 
much of Voltaire: we fhall pick up here and there, for the en- 
tertainment of fuch, a handful of thefe anecdotes. 

It is well known, that the firft period of Voltaire’s youth was 
not pafled in obfcurity.—He was very early in life admitted to 
the company of the abbé Chaulieu, the marquis de Ja Fare, 
the duke de Sully, the abbé Courtin ; and he ufed often to fay, 
that his father thought him undone, becaufe he kept good com- 
pany and made verfes.—But we never fhould have thought, 
that at any period, or moment of his life, Voltaire was thought- 
lefs of literary fame, and therefore the following anecdote did 
not a little furprife us: ‘ When Oedipus was offered to the 
comedians, they difcovered a reluctance to act a piece, which 
feemed to contend for the prize with a tragedy of Corneille, on 
the fame fubject ; it was, however, brought upon the ftage, by 
dint of influence, and {plendid protection, in the year 1718. The 
young bard was fo little awed by this critical moment, and fo 
little attentive to the fuccefs of his tragedy, that he was playing 
tricks, upon the ftage, during the reprefentation, and carried, 
in a ludicrous manner, the train, or rather the tail, of the high- 
prieft, in a fcene in.which that grave perfonage made a very 
tragical appearance. The duchefs de Villars afked, who was 
the young man that was thus playing off the powers of plea- 
fantry a ridicule againft the fuccefs of the piece; and being 
told it was the author himfelf, fhe fent for him immediately, 
and commenced an intimacy with him, into which the marfhal 
entered with cordiality, for his part, and which lafted as long 
as their lives. 

Voltaire ufed to fay, that when he began to compofe his 
Oedipus and his Henriade, he had no hepes of finifhing them, 
and neither knew the rules of tragic nor of epic poetry. The 
latter was begun at the country-feat of AZ,*de Caumartin, fuper- 
intendant of the finances, whofe extraordinary veneration for 
the memory of Henry IV. tranfmitted a high degree of enthu- 
fiafm into the fancy of the young bard, and animated him to 
undertake the arduous work. Having read, one day, feveral 
cantos of this poem, at the houfe of the young prefident Des 
Maifons, the company affailed the poet with a multitude of ob- 
jeGtions, which fo much irritated his natural impatience (which 
never could bear contradiction or oppofition of any kind), that 
he threw his manufcript into the fire, and it would have perifhed 


in the Aames, had it not been fnatched from them by the prefi- 
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dent Henault, at the expence of a fine pair of ruffles, whicti 
were burnt in the undertaking. 

His tragedy of Mariamne, at its firft reprefentation in 1722, 
was put out of countenance by the pleafantry of a cabal, which 
was formcd in oppofition to the growing reputation of the Au- 
ther. While Mariamne was putting to her lips the fatal cup, 
the cabal cried out, filence—the queen drinks, and the piece fell. 
The mortifications Voltaire received from this cabal, determined 
him to publifh his Henriade in England; where his work, by 
the influence of the king and the princefs of Wales (afterwards 
queen Caroline), was honoured with a numerous fubfcription. 
His tragedy of Brutus, though one of his moft vigorous produc 
tions, was feverely criticized.—His Zara drew many tears, but 
excited, though very unjuftly, more hiffes: it was parodied at 
the Italian Theatre of the Fair; and when its Author, by the in- 
tervention of fome friends, was candidate for a vacant place in 
the French academy, Mr. Boze declared, that the writer of 
Brutus and Zara@ could never come into confideration for a pre- 
ferment of that kind. If this be true, it is an indelible re- 
proach either on the tafte or candour of Mr. Boze. 

About this time Voltaire applied himfelf to ftudies of a more 


ferious kind.—He compofed his Elements of the Philofophy of | 


Newton ; and his embracing the ideas of this great man, in na- 
tural philofophy, and of Mr. Locke in metaphyfics, expofed 
him to the refentmeat and oppofition of a new fet of adverfaries ; 
for the French were as yet Cartefians, almoft toa man. It was 
on this occafion that Voltaire, ina letter to Sir Everard Falkner, 
hit off a curious line of the character of that people in the fol- 
lowing remarkable paflage: * It is generally imagined that the 
French are fond of what is new: but this is only true with re- 
fpeét to ragouts and modes; for new difcoveries in fcience are 
profcribed among us; and truths and inventions muft be old 
before they can get admittance.’ 

There is an anecdote, relative to this publication, which our 
Author has not mentioned, and which (confidering the title of 
his work) had a right to a place in it. It is pretty generally 
known, that Voltaire compofed this Lilliputian miniature of 
the Newtonian philofophy to facilitate his admiffion to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences ; a literary honour that he fought with eager- 
nefs, but never obtained. When, therefore, his philofophical 
Pade Mecum was publifhed, he fent prefents of it to all the aca- 
demicians, and to all the gentlemen and ladies who dabbled in 
philofophy in the great city of Paris and its purlieus, The 
title of the piece was, La Philofophie de Newton mife a la Portée. 
de tout le Monde.—i. e. The Philofophy of Newton adapted to 
évery Capacity. Ai literary wag (the abbé Desfontaines) know- 
ing the prefents that had been made of the book, and bearing 
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pio good-will to the author, raifed an univerfal laugh againft 
him, by obferving to the public, that there was a prefs-error in 
the title of Mr. Voltaire’s book; and that, inftead of a la portée 
(within the reach), it was neceflary to read d la porte (at the 
door); becaufe the author had, in effect, laid his book, or the 
Philofophy of Newton, at every body’s door. 

The anecdotes of Voltaire’s life, relative to his literary Ja- 
beurs ; his advancement to the place of chamberlain to the king, 
by the intereft of Madame de Pompadour; his conneétions 
and mifunderftandings with the king of Pruffia; and the various 
{teps, by which he arofe to opulence and reputation, are well 
known, and therefore need not be repeated here. Our Author 
relates them with fimplicity and truth; and his narration of 
the laft fcene, that concluded the life of this fingular man, is 
equally impartial. There is, indeed, no gravity of recital that 
can prevent its appearing one of the moft ridiculous farces that 
could pofibly be exhibited in fuch a ferious moment. We fhall 
give it in the words of our Author, only with fuch abridgments 
as are neceflary to reduce it within the bounds of an extra&. 

Had Voltaire remained at Ferney, where he felt the calm 
pleafure of a delicious rural retirement, far removed from the 
noife of folly, embellifhed by acts of beneficence, and enjoyed 
with akind of dignity, amidft the homage that was paid, by a 
multitude of admirers, to his wit and genius, his enemies would 
have beheld his end with a certaia mixture of humanity and re- 
fpect; and would, at leaft, have been deprived of that ample 
vengeance, which they drew from the ridicule that covered his 
fetting fun.—But a ftrange inquietude, increafed by the impor- 
tunate and urgent folicitations of his friends, brought hima 
from Ferney to Paris, about the beginning of the year 1778, 
accompanied by his niece Afadame Denis, and Madame deVillette. 
He lodged in the houfe of the latter; and, for a whole week 
after his arrival, he received the vifits of courtiers and citizens 
in his night-gown and night-cap. His apartmeats had the 
afpe&t of a levée.—Nobles, ladies, philofophers, poets, come- 
dians, reps, and muficians—known and unknown—conducted 
thither by admiration or curiofity, were prejented to the Bard of 
Ferney ; who, in the intervals of each vifit, retired to his cabi- 
net to diftate to his fecretary the corrections he was making in 
his tragedy of Jrene; the reprefeatation of which was one of 
the principal objects that brought him to Paris. 

. The 12th of February, two days after he came to Paris, the 
French Academy fent a deputation of three of their members to 
compliment him on his arrival.—The 13th, the company of 
comedians performed the fame ceremony ; and their fpecch, not 
inferior to that of their predeceflors, was anfwered with the 


greateft affability by the aged poet, who told them, that be 
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‘lived now only for them and by them—meaning, no doubt, that 
the only comfort he expected in the remainder of his days was to 
fee Irene well a&ted.—Several repartees and bons mots pafled.on 
this occafion between M. de Voltaire, Madame Veftris, and 
Mademoifelle Arnoux, ladies of the ton, who came at the tail 
of the deputation. ° 

Thefe oblations of incenfe,. mingled with lively converfation, 
and exertions of wit, made a fad wafte’ in the animal -fpirits of 
the aged bard, and exhaufted him fo, that hand-bills were fome- 
times fent about in the morning to inform the public, that, on 
fuch a day, there would be no general audience. However, 
even on thefe excepted days, particular favourites, fuch as 
Madame Necker, Madame Veftris the aétrefs, and’ Dr. Franklin 
were admitted. The embraces and expreffions of affection and 
tendernefs that pafled between Dr. FRANKLIN and VOLTAIRE 
have been mentioned in all the European and-American news- 
papers, and have produced various effects upon the mufcles of 
the face, according to the refpedtive notions or creeds of each 
reader. 

It was a painfal tafk for the celebrated bard of Ferney, after 
many years fpent in a peaceful retirement, where he was repof- 
ing his aged head upon his literary laurels, to be obliged (for fo 
he thought himifelf) to maintain the reputation he had acquired, 
by perpetual fallies of wit, ‘humour, and elegant repartee; and 
thus to fhew, that he had loft none of his urbanity or court-man- 
ners among his milk-maids and peafants, He was, mcreover, 
obliged to reftrain the effufions of another kindof humour, which 
had its free courfe-at Ferney.—This prodigality of animal fpi- 
rits, on the one‘hand, and thefe efforts of felf-government on 
the other, exhaufted this ftrength; and thefe-attacks being fe- 
conded by the fuffocations of-flattery coming from mouths innu~ 
merable, and of all kinds, (which made him cry out, they ftifle 
me! but it is with rofes!) reddced him to the greateft weaknefs. 
——This was ftill farther iticreafed by a certain fermentation, 
which feveral poignant fatires, that were addrefled to him amidft 
a multitede of panegyrics,’ produced in his ‘mind. Among 
thefe there was ‘a poem full of -wit and bitter malignity, which 
reprefented ‘him as a rare‘amimal, that was to ‘be feen at the 
marquis of Villette’s, and whofe qualities are defcribed with a 
great deal of humour, ‘and #n fuch a manner as-to render the 
application eafy. - mii ! 

The clergy, if we may'credit our Author (and the ‘thing is 
not at all improbable), were deeply and painfully affefed by 
the honourable reception “which ‘this old‘champion of infidelity 
met with at Paris ; and asthey knew that neither the King nor 
monfiur (the count de*Pravence) were difpofed’td patronize him, 
they employed all the meaiys that zeal ‘and fagacity could fug- 
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gist accelerate his return to Ferney. The archbifhop of 

aris wrote to the king for that purpofe; but Voltaire had friends 

at court, who, by artful reprefentations of his age and infirmi- 

ties, and alfo of his intention to return to his rural retreat, as 

foon as his ftrength and the feafon would permit him, warded 

4 the blow, and prevented the ifluing of the royal many 
ate. 

Things were in this pofture, when this frail obje& of philo/o- 
phical adoration was feized with a {pitting of blood. Tronchin, 
his phyfician, reprefented to him the danger of his cafe, pre- 
{cribed a regimen for his body and for his mind ; advifed him, 
as a friend, to employ the latter in matters of more confequence 
than dramatic reprefentations, to mitigate his impetuofity, to 
calm his paffions, and to pafs the few remaining moments of his 
life in tranquillity and repofe. ‘ The counfel, fays our Author, 
was wife; the patient was very unwilling to die; and yet the 
advice of the phyfician and the friend was treated, as ufual, with 
pleafantry.——-The comedians, who were to act Jrene, were 
fent for on Sunday the 22d of December.—Each actor received 
his part, which they all rehearfed in M. de Voltaire’s prefence ; 
and, as he was diflatisfied with the performance of almoft every 
perfon, he made them repeat feveral times the fame paflages; he 
repeated them himfelf with.a violent exertion of lungs, to fet 
the bunglers right; and being agitated, during the whole fitting, 
with fucceilive fits of immoderate anger, a hemorrhage enfued 5 
which was publifhed in the Paris Journal, as dangerous, and 
even mortal. The clergy of the Romifh church, who too often 
feek to make profelytes (as new props to their ecclefiaftico-poli- 
tical fyftem), thought they fhould appear with a triumphant 
afpect, if they could bring this ald chieftain of infidelity, ina 

enitential pofture, within the pale of the church. Accordinge 

os when they heard he was fo ill, they had feveral meetings 
at the archbifhop’s ; and there it was refolved, to attempt his 
converfion, or, at leaft, toendeavour to make him perform fome 
external act of religion, that might do credit to mothers 
church. A certain abbé Gaulthier was employed (fays our Au- 
thor) to work the miracle of converfion, or to play the trick. of 
obtaining the a¢t above-mentioned ; nor did he act his part un- 
fuccefsfully :—he made his way, fomehow or other, to the 
patient, ‘ reprefented himfelf to Voltaire as a. perfon fent to 
him from God—and {poke to him with fuch a tone of confidence 
and fuperiority, as,determined the dying poet to undergo the 
ceremony of confeffion. He alfo forced from him a confeffion of 
his faith, figned in due form; in which the apoftle of infidelity 
declares his refolution to live and die in the Roman-catholic res 
ligion; of which he makes~a folemn profeffion, and retracts 
L1l4 every 
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every thing that ftands in oppofition to it, in the writings he 
had publithed.’ | 
This was but a folemn farce, as we learn from our Author ; 
and Voltaire was no fooner recovered from the emotion pro- 
duced by the threats of the phyfician, and the remonftrances 
of the prieft, than he laughed at them both. The Encyclope- 
difts, however, were heinoufly offended at this folemn act of 
religion, and reproached him ferioufly with it, as contrary to 
the effential fpirit of their party, which obliges its members to 
die hard. He, indeed, himfelf, fays our Author, $ blufhed at 
his weaknefs, and alleged for his excufe the pitiful apprehen- 
fion of his body’s being deprived of Chriftian burial. For 
fome days he entertained the defign of returning to Ferney, to 


hide his fhame, but the frefh incenfe he received from his 


worfhippers, and the congratulations that were prefented to him 
on occafion of his recovery, effaced the remembrance of his 
infirmity ; and the fuccefs of the firft reprefentation of his tra- 
gedy, reftored him again to high fpirits.’ 

The acting of this piece (Jrene) occupied the Public for 
many days before it was performed: every one was anxious to 
fecure a place: much grave deliberation was employed alfo in 
chufing a feat for the Author. Some were for placing him in 
an arm-chair upon the ftage, that the Public might contem- 
plate him at their eafe ;—others were for feating him in the 
Queen’s: box, behind her Majefty ;—others again thought he 
would fit with more propriety in the box of the Gentlemen of 
the Bed-chamber ;—but the opinion of the phyficians prevailed ; 
and they abfolutely ordered him to ftay at home.—The au- 
dience was numerous and brilliant: all the royal family, except 
the King, were prefent :—the two firft aéts of the piece were 
warmly applauded ; the three laft froze the veins of box, pit, 
and gallery, though they contain, here and there, good thoughts, 
and lively expreffions. Our Author appreciates the merit of 
Irene, and places it among the indifferent tragedies of Voltaire. 
Flattery {poke another kind of language: meflengers were dif- 
patched from the theatre, while the piece was acting, to inform 
the Author of its brilliant fuccefs; and when he heard that the 
paffiages, in which the clergy were ftigmatifed, met with pecu- 
liar applaufe, he thought himfelf indemnified for the mortifica- 
tions he had received in his penitential conferences with the 
Abbé Gaulthier. Thirty blue ribbons, and a deputation from 
the French academy, came to affure him of the intereft they 
took in the applaufe with which his tragedy had been per- 
formed : and he was fo enchanted with all thefe {plendid tokens 
ef approbation, which were exaggerated to conceal from him 
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the different impreffions which had been made upon the audi- 
ence by the laft acts of his piece, that he rofe up in his bed, 
and began to prepare a new tragedy (called Agathocles) for the 
ftage. | . 

All this was no more than a prelude to the moft extraordinary 
theatrical feftival, that perhaps ever was, or will be invented, 
and which exhibited a moft fingular mixture of the great and 
the little —the affecting and the ridiculous, the elegant and the dif- 
gufting, that can be well conceived.—T his feftival was the co- 
ronation of the poet; the circumftances 6f which have been 
amply enumerated in almoft all the European news-papers, and 
which drew many tears, and much laug#ter, from a prodigious 
multitude of f{peétators.—It was, upon the whole, a fplendid 
mountebank-bufinefs ; beneath the dignity of a man of genius, 
| efpecially when we confider it as performed in his prefence. 
Had it been exhibited after the death of the poet, in honour of 
his memory, as one of the principal ornaments of the French 
Parnaflus,—this circumftance would have covered it from the 
reproach of abfurdity and bad tafte. 

Several ridiculous fcenes were mingled with thefe teftimonies 
of applaufe:—a mountebank fold noffrums to the populace, 
which he put off in the name of the idol of the day:—the Abbe 
Beauregard preached againft him at Verfailles, with the {pirit 
and virulence of an inquifitor:—he was received a member of 
the fociety of Free-Mafons—vifited the ladies, was prefent at 
the meetings of the French academy, and undertook a large 
part (even the whole letter A.) in the revifion of the Dic- 
tionary of the French Language, publifhed by that fociety. 

All thefe objects of ftudy, ambition, and pleafure, extinguifhed 
the feeble remains of life in this fingular man. He loft his fleep, 
contracted a ftrangury, took too large a portion of a foporific 
dofe, that had been fent him by the Marechal de Richlieu, fell 
into a fleep, which lafted thirty-fix hours, awaked, called the 
Marechal, his brother Cain, wrote a few lines to M. de Lally, 
to teftify his pleafure at the juftice done to the memory of his 
father, and (while he was faying to the Curate of St. Sulpice, 
who was affailing him with religious queftions and remonftrances, 
Mr. Curate! pray let me die in peace) he expired,——The 
clergy, in a fcandalous manner, refufed him burial. By the 
‘means, however, of his nephew, the Abbe Mignot, he was 
interred, by a ftratagem, in the Abbey of Scellieres in Cham- 
pagne. The French academy afked leave to perform a funeral 
fervice, for the repofe of his foul: but their requeft was render- 
ed fruitlefs by the clergy, who thought themfelves difpenfed 
from contributing to the repofe of a man, after his death, who 
had been always a their tranquillity during his life.. 
How glorious their reyenge ! 7 
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Art. VIII. 


Storia della’ Letteratura Italiana, {F¢:.—i. e. An Hiftory of Italian 
Literature. By Jerome Tirasoscui, Librarian to the Duke of 
Modena, and Profeffor in the Univerity of that City. Vol. VII. 
containing the Period that begins with the Year 1500, and endg 
with 1600. PartI. 4to. Modena. 1777. 


N this firft part of the feventh volume, the Author fets out 
with an interefting account of the ftate of Italy in the 
fixteenth century. It is very remarkable, that it was amidft 
the tumults and defolations of war, occafioned by the ambition 
of thofe monarchs whe difputed fome of the richeft provinces of 
Italy, that literature rofe to the higheft pitch of improvement 
and Juftre.in that country. This fact is illuftrated in the firft 
chapter of the firft book. In. the-fecond, we have an account 
of the liberality and munificence of the Italian princes, and 
Roman pontiffs, in the encouragement of letters. Our Author 
pafies flightly over the pontificate of Julius I. who was only 
a warrior, but dwells with pleafure on the aufpicious admini- 
firation of Leo X. the reftorer of letters, the Auguftus of 
modern Italy, whom a crown would have become better than a 
mitre, and whofe memory will be dear to the lovers of the arts 
and fciences, in all ages. “The merits of the fucceeding pontiffs 
are here appreciated with a decent freedom, and with a liberal 
fpirit.. Among the fovereign princes, who are mentioned as the 
protectors of learning, the houfes of AZdicis and Ef thine forth 
with a furpaffing luftre.. The Ganzagues, the Dukes of Urbino, 
and fome of the Dukes of Savoy, make alfo an honourable ap- 
pearance in this lift, 
in the third chapter, the Author treats of the univerfities and 
public fchools, erected at Bologna, Padua, Pavia, Turin, 
Rome, Macerata, Fermo, &c. in the fixteenth century, and 
of the wife regulations made by the council of Trent for the 
advancement of learning; that, more efpecially, by which the 


_ bifhops were obliged to found in their diocefes, {eminaries for the 


jnftruation of young ecclefiaftics, The three following chapters 

contain an account of the, academies, libraries, and collections 

of ‘antiquities, which contributed to.the improvement of litera~ 

ture and fcience during this. period; .as alfo, of the travellers, 

whofe difcoveries have tranfmitted their names with honour to 
pofterity. 

PO Thic firft part contains alfo two chapters of the fecond book ; 
the firft, relative to theology and ecclefiaftical. fciences ; the 
fecond, to philofophy and mathematics. In this Jatter, Mr, 
Tirabofchi tates notice of the advantages which philofophy 
derived from the progrefs of literature ; and relates feveral parr 
ticularities of Pomponazzi, the famous Peripatetician of 

Mantua, 
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Mantua, that were unknown to the authors who, before him, 
gave accounts of the life and writings of that philofopher. The 
writers alfo in architecture, mufic, morals, and politics, are 
mentioned in this chapter. A new edition, in oétavo, of this 
inftructive work, is publifhing at Florence, of which twelve 
volumes, which comprehend the firlt five of the quarto edition, 


have already appeared. 
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ArT. IX, 

Memcires de Litterature tirés des Regifires de 1 Academie Royale des Ins 
Seriptions et Belles Lettres, e.—i. e. Memoirs of Literature, 
taken from the Repifters of the Royal Academy of Infcriptions 
and Belles Letters, from 17700 1772, inclufive. 4to. Vol. XXXIX, 
Paris, 1777. 

Firft Memoir concerning the Moral Part of the H:ftory of Here- 

dotus. By M. pe RocHEForT,. 
Second Memeir, Herodotus compared with Homer. By the fame. 

N the firft of thefe memoirs, M. pE—E RocHEFoRT endeavours 

to thew, that Herodotus was led to imitate Homer, not only by 
his natural tafte, and the peculiar caft of his genius, but alfo 
by the circumftances of the time in which he wrote, and by the 
tafte and fpirit of the nation to which he belonged. To render 
this palpable, he makes fome previous reflexions on the nature 
of hiftorical compofition in the time of Herodotus,—on the 
great efteem in which the writings of Homer were then held,— 
on the political fituation of Greece, and the ftate of poetry and 
philofophy at that period, —as alfo on the purpofes to which they 
were made fubfervient. Poetry, fays our Academician, was, 
for along time, the only inftrument employed to keep on record. 
the moft interefting events, and maxims, of a religious and 
political nature. The Greeks had no other hiftorians than the 
poets; but the poets, perceiving the paffion of this. people for 
the maruellous, availed themfelves of this weaknefs, and impofed 
fable and fiction upon their credulity. This abufe, grown ex- 
ceflive, produced a reformation; but, while they avoided one 
extreme, they fell into another. Hiftory, deprived of the charms 
of poetry, became dry and infipid, and was nothing more than 

a fuccinét chronicle of fuch events as were deemed of the 

ereateft importance. This tranfition, however, from hiftorical 

poetry to unadorned and compendious narration, was neither fo 
fudden nor rapid, as to exhibit no intermediate fteps-and grada~ 
tions. Cadmus,. Phereeydes, and others, retrenched the rithmus 
in their hiftories, but {till animated their narration with poetical 
expreflion. Herodotus, Ctcfias, and Hellanicus, were looked 
upon as the moft fabulous among the hiftorians ; from whence 
our Author concludes, that hiftory, in their time, was ftill, more 


or lefs, blended with poetry, and differed confiderably from what 
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it was afterwards, when Thucydides changed its form, and 
rae this change, by cenfuring thofe who went before him. 

n this cenfure, Herodotus, though not named, is fuppofed to 
have been principally comprehended. 

This revolution in hiftory-writing is employed by M. peg 
RecHeForT -to unfold the views that guided Herodotus in the 
compofition of his hiftory, more efpecially to fhew, that he was 
Jefs defirous of exhibiting to the curiofity .of the Greeks, a 
feries of events contained in 2 certain period of time, than of 
fele&ting fuch fa&ts as were interefting and inftructive, fub- 
fervient to the advancement of religion, morality, and political 
_wifdom, in which the great and eflential interefts of mankind 

are involved. Now thefe important objects have an eminent 
place in the writings of Homer, and hence arife the points of 
compazrifon between the hiftorian and the poet, which our Au- 
thor illuftrates, in a long and circumftantial detail, in thefe 
two memoirs, in which there is much inftruétion and good criti- 
eifm, but, at the fame time, a great redundancy of erudition.—- 
Many pages lefs than fifty-three might have contained the ne- 
eeflary illuftrations of this fubjedt. 

The Firft Memoir concerning Ariftotle’s Poetics. By the Abbé 
BaTTEUx. 

‘The learned Academician here propofes to examine, wheth>r 
Ariftotle gives us a true notion of tragedy, when he maintains, 
that its cataftrophe fhould always be unhappy, even to the vir- 
“tuous (which feems contrary to the interefts and demands of 
morality), and whether fome moderns, who have undertaken to 
modify this decifion, or to overturn it entirely, by infifting 
that felicity fhould be annexed to virtue, have not violated, if 
not perverted the eflential character of tragedy.. To difcufs 
this point, our Academician divides his memoir into two articles ; 
of which the firff contains the theory of Ariftotle, with re- 
fpeét to the nature and end of tragedy, and the fecond, that-of 
fome modern writers on this fubject. 

in treating the firft article, the Abbé examines and explains 
Ariftotle’s celebrated definition of tragedy. Some parts of this 
definition have excited keen difputes among the learned, more 
efpecially that in which he indicates the end of tragedy. This 
#8, according to him (as interpreted by our Abbé), to excete terror 
and pity by the exhibition of a fictitious cataftrophe, adapted to 
this purpofe, and to make us feel thefe paffions, difengaged 
from the circumftances that render them painful. Our Author 
proves this to be the doctrine of the Stagyrite, by a variety of 
learned and ingenious obfervations. The Greco fage had ob- 
ferved, that men love to be moved, and that the emotions of joy 
from fictitious objects, are not only Jefs lively than thofe that 
are excited by real ones, but alfo when the icene is finifhed, 

produce 
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produce a fpecies of dejection in the mind. From hence he 
concluded, that emotions of diftrefs, pity, and terror, wete 
preferable in tragedy, as they are lefs painful than thofe that.are 
excited by reality,—nay, give pleafure to the mind, by produces 
ing, in it, emotion without anguifh, fear without danger, and 
compaffion without the exiftence of miferable objets. ‘Thus the 
paffions of fear and compaffion affe& the mind, without tor- 
menting it, amd are difengaged, or (as Ariftotle exprefles it) 
purged from the poignancy and dejection that accompany them 
in real life: xadapriw Dode nas eArcw. 

Several moderns, as our Academician obferves, in his fecond 
article, have not only departed from this theory, but condemned 
it. “Fhey look upon it as the theory of the Grecian theatre, 
from whence, fay they, Ariftotle drew it, and not as the true 
theory of the tragic art. They alfo plead the great fuccefs of 
tragedies formed upon an oppofite plan, whofe cataftrophes con- 
vey moral inftruction, by the punifhment of vice, and the 
triumphs of virtue.—-Our Academician replies, that the Oedi- 
pus of Sophocles, the Polieuéte of Corneille, the Phaedra of 
Racine, and the Zara of Voltaire, which are univerfally ac- 
knowledged to be among the moft perfect productions of the 
tragic mufe, are all compofed upon the plan of Ariftotle, ~and 
that the tragedies which have been applauded, though com- 
pofed on a different plan, are not indebted for this applaufe to 
their deviation from the rule of that great critic, but to the beau- 
ty of their moral portraits, fublimity of thought and expreffion, 
and a variety of other kinds of merit, of which tragical com- 
pofition is fufceptible, and which our Academician enumerates 
in an ample and interefting detail. | 
A Second Memoir on Tragedy, containing an Anfwer to fome Ob- 

jections made by M. De Rechefort to the preceding Memoir. 

By the Abbé Batreux. | 

The objections which our Abbé here anfwers with fagacity 
and candour, are contained in the feventh memoir of this volume, 
in which M. pE RocHEForT treats of the principal objeé? of 
tragedy among the Greeks. The anfwers of the ingenious Abbé 
drew a fecond memoir from M, p& RocHEForT, which is the 
eighth in the volume before us. We muft refer our Readers to 
the work itfelf, for a juft view of this elegant controverfy, 
which is carried on by the two Jearned Academicians, in a 
manner that does honour to their tafte and fentiments, and will 
afford fatisfaétion to the connoifleurs in polite literature. 

A Third Memoir, on the Nature and End of Comedy. By the 
| Abbé BaTTevux. 

In his critical and philofophical walk through the wide field 
of poetry, our Academician follows Ariftotle alone, The 


latter, indeed, fpeaks little of comedy in his poetics: but —_ 
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that ittle, and the inductions which our Author has the happy 
talent of drawing from it, we have, in this memoir, an account 
of ‘the origin of comedy, its definition, the differences between 
tragedy and comedy, with refpect to the manner of compofing 
the dramatic action, as alfo to morals and manners, probability, 
the nature and manner of the conclufion or cataftrophe, the 
ftyle, and the ultimate end of each kind. ) 

From the obfervations contained in thefe articles, we fee, 
that thefe two kinds are both dramatic imitations of an aéfion, 
which has a certain extent, and. is defigned to excite agreeable 
impreffions in the minds of the.audience. ‘Tragedy is the imi- 
tation of moral good, or virtue—Comedy the imitation of moral 
defect, or vice—the one exhibits virtue unhappy, the other vice, 
or moral defect, in its ridiculous afpects :—the one is’ the re- 

fentation: of misfortune or danger, without fhame or. re- 
proach,—the other, the reprefentation of fhame or reproach, 
without danger or misfortune—the one diftrefles the mind, or 
rends it with anguifh; the other expands it in amenity .and 
mirth.—In both, the emotion is twofold: in tragedy, we feel 
apprehenfion for ourfelves, and a tender pity and concern for 
others; in comedy, an agreeable diftinCtion in our own favour, and 
a contemptuous mockery of others. Both kinds may adminifter 
ufeful leflons, wife maxims, and inftructive examples, and it is 
. here that the art of the poet is chiefly difplayed : in neither, does 
the action point out in itfelf any inftruction, or moral ;—this 
is not the law, or intention of the drama. Both tragedy and 
comedy may, indeed, contribute to foften rude manners, to 
civilize, -to polifh, as the file removes afperities ;—but when the 
manners are already civilized and polifhed, the drama, like the 
file, by continuing its operation, only weakens and diminifhes, 
It never came into the head of Ariftotle, or of any other philo- 
fopher, to afirm, that when a nation is enervated by effeminacy 
and low vices, the paffions and pleafures of the theatre are, or 
ean be a fpecific for reforming its manners. We leave our 
readers to confider the reftri€tions with which this very judicious 
obfervation of our Academician is to be adopted. 

Fourth Memoir, on the Poetics of Ariftotle ; in which Epic Poetry 
is compared with Tragedy and Hifiory. By the fame, 

The learned Abbé follows here the fame method that he has 
obferved in the preceding memoirs, confining himfelf entirely to 
Ariftetle’s account of the Epic Poem: contequently, there is 
nothing new in'this memoir: It is only inftruétive and intereft- 
ing by- the luminous point of view, in which the ingenious 
Academician colleéts the obfervations of the Grecian philofo- 
pher on this agreeable fubject. With this intention, after giv- 
ing, in a firft article, the definition of the Epopeia, he fhews in'a 


fecond. and third, the points of refemblance and of difference 
. between 
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between: it and tragedy—of which it has the fable, manners, 
thoughts, and diéion,—without the repreféntation,—and from 
which it differs, by giving a greater extent to the probable, by 
employing fometimes a marvellous, which is».fupernatural, by. a 
lefs circumftantial and vehement repreféntation of the paffions, 
by the extentiof the ation and epifodes, and-by fome particu= 
larities (chiefly applicable to Grecian poetry) relative to time 
and place. fn a fourth Article, he confidets the marks of 
diftinction that feparate the epopera (though it be a narration) 


from hiftory. Thefe marks are the action of the former, which. 


is one,~its materials, which are invented, chofen, and always 
interefting—the arrangement of events without any regard to 
chronological order—the dramatic compofition—the clocution 
and numbers, &c.—In the fifth Article, he: treats of the end 
and purpofe of the epic poem, which is to excite admiration. 
Tragedy excites a pleafing melancholy, or gravity of frame,— 
Paftoral, a mild chearfulnefs,—Comedy, a malignant fpecies 
of enjoyment,—Lyric Poetry, a kind of intoxication ;—but the 
Epic Mufe, exhibiting to our view embellifhed nature, and‘all 
objects exaggerated on thé ‘grand: or beautiful fide, excites 
pleafing admiration and wonder. 
Remarks on the Number of Pieces, that were reprefented, the fame 
Day, on the Athenian Theatre. By the Abbé BARTHELEMY. 
The theatre at Athens -was only opened on’ certain feftivals; 
and fome of rhefe feftivals only continued one day, fo that-the 
poets, who contefted for the pre-eminence in tragedy or comedy 
(every one of whom. was obliged to come to the literary conteft 
with a tetralogy *), feem- not to have had time fufficient for the 
reprefentation of fo many pieces, confidering, that befides thefe 
dramatic performances, the Athenians were amufed with many 
other fhews, amufements, and exhibitions, on thefe folemnities. 
Tothrow fome philological light: on this fubjeé&t, our Author 
examines and folves the three following queftions, hat were 
the feftivals on which dramatic pieces were reprefented at Athens, and 
how long did they continue ?—Was the reprefentation: of thefe pieces 
preceded by the judgments of any literary cenfors ?—How many of 
thefe pieces were acted in a day?—Whoever defires ample anfwers 
to thefe queftions, will find them in this memoir, to which we 
refer them. , 
Refearches concerning the Carnean Feftival (KAPNE1A) dofigned to 
jlluftrate the Hymn, compofed by Callimachus, in Honeur of 
Apoll,. By M. Du THEIL. © : 
Difquifitions concerning the Thefmophoria (or Feafts of Ceres), 
defigned as an Introduétion to a Comedy of Ariflophanes, 





* This title was given to the three tragedies, accompanied with 


a farce or fatire, which each competitor was to-prefent to the pow 
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called Thefmophoriazufes, and to the Hymn of Callimachus, in 

Honour of Ceres—Thefmophoria. By the fame. 

Concerning the Feftivals, inflituted by the Greeks in Honour of Pala 
las, defigned to illuftrate the Hyniny compofed by Callimachus, on 
the Baths of Pallas. By the fame. 

A Tranflation of Plato’s Dialogue, entitled, to, By the Abbé 

ARNAUD. 

This excellent verfion is preceded by feveral elegant and 
‘judicious remarks on the nature and intention of the dialogue. 
Hiftorical Refearches concerning the Edicts and Statutes of the Roman 

Magiftrates, inThree Memurs. By M. BoucHaup. 

. Thofe who are acquainted with the writings of Heineccius, 
' and more efpecially with his excellent Treatife on Roman An- 
tiquities, will find nothing new in thefe memoirs, if we except 
what relates to the edicts of the Atdiles, and fome interefting 
illuftrations of certain points of Roman jurifprudence, which 
the learned German has treated with unufual brevity. 

Inquiries concerning the ‘Fulian Law de Ambitu, By the fame. 

This famous law, deligned to remedy the growing evil of 
bribery and corruption in the Roman Yepublic, is here treated in 
a mafterly manner, but with a prodigality of erudition that 
wilt fatiate, even a tolerably keen philological appetite. 
sia XIXth, XXth, XXIV, and XX11d Memoirs concerning the 

“Roman Legion. By M. Le Beauv. 

’ After having thewn, in the preceding memoirs, how the 
Roman legion was formed, the parts of which it was eompofed, 
the names and employments of the foldiers, officers, and other 
perfons, engaged in the military fervice, our indefatigable Aca- 
demician enters, here, into another part of the fubject, that he 
has rendered fo ample and extenfive. He here takes the foldier, 
clothes, equips, and arms him for offenfive and defenfive com- 
bat, and furnifhes him with provifions, pay, and other ne- 
ceflaries. ‘The two laft of thefe memoirs, relative to the cloth- 
ing of the foldiers, are very curious. 

. Concerning Two Imperial Medals of the City of Hippone. By the 

Abbé Le Bionp. 

Thefe two beautiful medals, which belong to the collection 
of M. Ennery, have not hitherto been publifhed. They are, 
neverthelefs, worthy the attention of the learned. One of 
them, which is of the Jarge bronze, reprefents, on the one fide, 
the head of Tiberius, with the legend, T1 Casar Divi Avu- 
Gusti. F. AuGustus.—On the reverfe, is reprefented a 
woman fitting, with her head veiled, holding, in her right hand, 
a patera, and in her left alighted torch. The legend Hippone 
LiseRrA is fo placed, that the firft of thefe words is above the 
figure, and the other below it. In the area, or field, we find 
infcribed, in larger characters, Ju, AuG.—The other wee 
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of the fame Emperor, is in little bronze, and, thouph a part of 

one of its legends be effaced, it is eafy.-to perceive by the 

legible part, that it refembles the larger one: on its reverfe, is 
the head of Drufus, the fon of Tiberius, with the legend 

Drusus Cz#sar. Hippone LipERA.—The refearches of the 

Abbé Le Bionp feem to prove, with fufficient evidence, that 

the medals of the city of Hippone, publithed by Vaillant, do 

not belong to that city,—that medal of Seguin, which really 
belongs to Hippone, has been very ill explained both by him and 
by F. Hardouin,—that, of the two African cities which bear 
the name of Hippone, it is that of the Proconfular Province, or 
of Africa, properly fo called, which ftruck the medals, now 
under confideration,—that it was probably under the reign of 

‘Tiberius. that Hippone received its freedom—that Pliny the 

younger, and Strabo, feem to have been miftaken, the former, 

when he fays, that the city in queftion was a colony, and the 

Jatter, when he affirms, that the two Hippones were royal cities, 

and that the typical figure, on the medal of large bronze, is 

that of Livia, reprefented under the image of a goddefs, or of 
the prieftels of Auguftus, 7 ) 

A Differtation on the Rife and Progrefs of the Temporal Furifdiction 
of Churches, from the Eftablifoment of the (French) Monarchy, 
to the Commencement of the Fourteenth Century. By M, DB 
Pourttr. In Two Memoirs. | 
This differtation contains a lively portraiture of the ufurpae 

tions of power and property, made by the means of ignorance 
and fuperftition, and erected into laws.—It is all fact, but not 
new, to proteftant readers, at leaft; but in Roman catholic 
countries, thefe ufurpations have been either concealed, or much 
fhaded in the records of hiftory. — 

A Supplement to the Hiftorical Treatife concerning th: Religion of 

the ancient Perfians. By the Abbé Foucuer. , 
This ample memoir does as much honour to the Author’s 
candour as to his erudition. The publication of the Zend- 

Avefia, by M. Anquetil, has opened new fources of knowledge 

with refpeét to the ancient religion of the Perfians, and thus 

obliged the Abbé Foucuer to acknowledge the errors and 
imperfections, that abound in his Memoirs on that fabject, on 
account of his finding no accefs to the original laws, and theo- 
logical tenets, of that people, and the confidence he was thereby 
forced to place in writers of other nations. Among other 
things, he fairly confefles, that, though the perufal of the Zends, 
confirmed him in the notions he iad.entertained and publifhed 
with refpect to the principal tenets of the religion of Zoroafter, 
and alfo to the polytheifm and dualifm of the Perfians, yet it 
fhewed him, at the fame time, that he had inaccurate ideas of 
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feveral of their particular doétrines, ‘* The authority,” fays 
he, ** of our learned men, Jed me into fome miftakes: I had 
even given too favourable an account of the Perfian religion; 
and though I did not difguife its effential defects, I neverthelefs 
reprefented it under fuch a philofophical point of view, as 
could not but give a very high idea of its founder. The books 
Zends opened my eyes; and I can almoft fay, that I no longer 
perceive any thing in that vaunted Perfian theology, that raifes 
it above the other religious fyftems of Paganifm.” 

This memoir is therefore to be confidered as a revifal of the 
fubje&t, and a correétive to the feries of memoirs concernin 
the religion of the ancient Perfians, which this learned Abbé 
prefented to the academy, at different times. It is divided into ten 
Articles, containing the difcuffion of fo many fubjects, each of 
which he treats, in confequence of the new lights he has re» 
ceived from the Zends : The firft Article relates to Zoroafler,—the 
fecond, to his Writings—the third to Zarouam, or the Firft Prin- 
ciple—the fourth, toOr/mud, who, in the Zend, is the Princi- 
ple and End of all Things—and the fifth, to the Amfcha/pands, 
the Izeds, and the Ferouers, Three Clafles of Divinities, of 
whom we find no veftige among the Greeks and Latins (the firft 
of thefe, were the Firft-born, and the Firft Minifters of Ormu/d, 
the fecond, inferior local Gods, and the third, Divine Genii, 
which became human Souls)—The fixth Article contains a 
Theological Account of the Sun, Moon, Stars, and Four Ele- 
ments—the feventh, important Corrections, that are to be made 
in our Academician’s Memoirs concerning the Rehgion of Greece, 
which we have mentioned on a former occafion of this kind— 
the eighth, an Account of Abrimanius, or the Evil Principle— 
the ninth, a Sketch of the Religion of Zoroafter according to 
the Zends—and an Examination of what this Sketeh contains, 
relative to the Unity of God—the Tradition of the Creation 
afid Firft Ages of the World, the Rebellion of the Apoftate 
Angels—the Corruption of Human Nature by the Sin of an 
Original Parent—the Immortality of the Soul—Hell and Pur- 
gatory—the Jaft Judgment, and the Refurreétion of the Bedy.— 
"The tenth Article contains an Account of the Moral Doétrine 
and Precepts of the Zends, which our Author inveftigates with 
too much feverity, becaufe it is founded on, or accompanied 
with, the doétrine of Neceffity, and becaufe, he thinks, that 
there can be no found morality, nay, no morality at all, ina 
religion which profcribes Human Liberty. All we can doy 
at prefent, is to fend our Academician to Dr. PriksTLey. 
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Art. X. 


Hiftcire Naturelle, Generale et Particuliere, contenant les Epoches de la 

_ Nature.—i. e- A Natural Hiftory, General and Particular; con- 
taining the Epochas of Nature. By the Count de Buffon, &c. 
Supplement, Vol. V. 4to. Paris. 1778. 


T is well known, that this bold genius, who is certainly 
more adventurous than prudent in his philofophical flights, 
fent forth, many years ago, an hypothetical comet, to dafh out 
of the fun, as many portions of his fluid fiery fubftance, as 
compofe, at this day, the revolving planets in the folar fyftem. 
—It is alfo known, that he has lately ventured to follow thefe 
planets from their pretended original ftate of fluidity or lique- 
faction, through their decreafing degrees of heat; and thus to 
meafure the time elapfed in their refpeétive approach to, or ar- 
rival at, a ftate of confiftence, and a capacity of producing and 
f{upporting animal beings.—The calculations and fancies he has 
exhibited on this fubject, muft (if we are not much miftaken) 
have made him fmile inwardly at the liberty, which he fees, 

that a fpoilt child of fame may take with the public. 
_ In the work before us, the ingenious Author comes nearer home 
for the principles of his inveftigation. As the hiftorian 
examines fcattered fragments of records, and unriddles ancient 
and half-decayed infcriptions and medals, in order to afcertain 
the epochas of civil revolutions, and fix the dates of moral 
actions, and political events,—fo does our Naturalift rummage 
in the archives of the phyfical world, and draw from the bowels 
of the earth, and the bottom of the ocean, proofs and indica- 
tions of thofe phyfical changes and revolutions, that lead toa 
knowledge of the different ages, or epochas of nature. This vaft 
undertaking aims at nothing lefs than an hiftorical tablature 
of what nature has been in thofe remote and ancient times, when 
there were no {peétators to record her operations, and what fhe 
will be in thofe diftant periods of a dark futurity, when (accorj- 
ing to the comfortable philofophy of our Author) there will be 
no witnefles of her dreary ftate, and difmal exiftence. A goodly 
undertaking for a being, placed on a point of infinite {pace, and 
in a moment of endlefs duration !—However, let us hear him. 
Our readers will judge by a brief, but juft fketch, of his 
method of proceeding and deciding, whether his fame be owing 
to the folidity of his inveftigations and difcoveries, or to thofe 
fublime flights, and that magic power, energy, and grace of 
ftyle, that have aftonifhed and bewitched a confiderable part of 

Europe. 

© The hiftory of nature, fays he, is that of all fubftances, 
places, and ages; and though it feems, at firft fight, that her 
itupendous works undergo no alteration, and that, even in her 
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moft frail and tranfitory productions, fhe remains always the 
fame, becaufe, every moment, her primitive models are con- 
ftantly re-exhibited to our view, under new reprefentations ; 
yet, on a more attentive confideration of things, we fhall find, 
that her courfe is not fo uniform, that it admits of ftriking varia- 
tions, and fucceflive changes, and, that befides the modifica- 
tions it has received from the labours of man, it yields, of itfelf, 
to new combinations, to various alterations, both of matter and 
form ; and that its parts are as changeable, as the whole appears 
. fixed, uniform, and conftant.” Thefe changes our Author 
calls the Epochas of Nature. 

The earth then, according to his hypothefis, is, at prefent, 
different from what it was in the beginning, and alfo, from what 
it has been in fucceeding periods of time. ‘To form an idea of 
ifs ancient ftate, we muft contemplate nature in thofe regions 
that have been newly difcovered, and have been always unin- 
habited ; and even this ancient ftate may be confidered (we /peak 
here, and throughout, the language of our Author) as modern, 
when compared with that, in which the earth was, whem its 
continents were covered with water, when the finny race in- 
habited our plains, and our mountains were the fhoals of the 
ocean. | 

_ Inorder to afcertain the epochas of nature, M. p— BuUFFON 
+ deduces the knowledge of its paft and fucceffive afpects, from 
the materials that are furnifhed by its prefent ftate: his fources 
of information and evidence on this fubje&t, are faé?s, monu- 
ments, or remains, and traditions, connected by analogies. 
The f aey he builds upon arethe following: Firft, The earth is 
raifed at the equator, and flatted towards the poles, in a pro- 
portion conformable to the laws of gravity, and of the centri- 
fugal force.—Secondly, The earth has an internal heat, which is 
peculiar to it, and independent on that which it receives from 
the rays of the f{un.—Thirdly, The heat, which the earth derives 
from the fun, is but {mal], when compared with its own inherent 
warmth ; and the heat, communicated by the fun, would not be 
fufficient, alone, to fupport the principle of life in animal na- 
ture.—Fourthly, The fubftances, which enter into the compo- 
fition of the terreftrial globe are, in general, of a glafly nature, 
and are al) fufceptible of vitrification.—This faét is highly difput- 
able, if not palpably falfe.—Fifthly, we find over the whole fur- 
face of the earth, and even upon mountains, at the height of 
1502 fathoms, an immenfe quantity of fhells, and other frag- 
ments of marine productions. 

The firf of thefe facts, is fufficiently proved by the theory of 
gravitation, and the experiments made with the pendulum; and 
as this form of the earth is fuch, as a fluid globe would affume, 
by turning upon its axis, with a degree of velocity equal to 
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that of the earth’s motion, our Author concludes, from hence, 
that the matter, of which our earth is compofed, was in a fluid 
ftate, the moment it received its form, and that this was the 
mement in which it began to turn upon its, axis. He con- 
cludes alfo, that the fluidity of the earth was a liquefaction oc- 
cafioned by fire, from this confideration, that the greateft part 
of the folid fubftances that compofe our globe, are not diflolve- 
able by water.—T his conclufion, according to. our Author, 
derives a farther degree of probability from the /econd fact. The 
internal heat of the globe, which ftill fubfifts, proves, that the 
primitive fire, that produced its fluidity, is not yet entirely 
diffipated or extinguifhed. Undoubted and repeated experiments 
prove, that the furface of our globe is much cooler than its in- 
ternal parts. “The comparifon of our winters with our fummers, 
demonftrates this internal heat, which, moreover, becomes palp- 
able, when we defcend into the earth, is perceivable in all parts 
of the globe, and feems to increafe in proportion as we defcend 
beneath its furface. This internal heat is farther proved, by 
our Author, by the effects of electricity, and by the temperature 
of the water of the fea, which, at the fame depth, is nearly 
equal to that of the interior parts of the earth, M. Burron 
goes {till farther: he pretends, that the limpidnefs of the water 
of the ocean cannot be owing to the influence of the fun, fince 
it is demonftrated by experience, that the folar rays pals no 
farther thah 6co feet through the cleareft water, and that of 
confequence, the heat of the fun does not extend to the fourth 
part of that mafs, that is, to 150 feet: fo that the whole body 
of water, below that depth, would be entirely frozen, without 
the internal heat of the earth, which alone can maintain their 
fluidity. —Our Author adds feveral other obfervations to confirm 
the third faét;— it feems, indeed, to be afcertained by experi- 
ence; for this proves, that the heat of the folar rays does not 
go deeper into the earth than 15 or 20 feet, fince ice is preferved, 
at that depth, in the warmeft fummers, Hence he concludes, 
that the temperature of the earth, and the fluidity of the ocean, 
are both produced by an internal heat peculiar to the earth, and 
entirely independent on the rays of the fun. 

M. pve BurFon refers us to his theory of the earth, for the 
arguments that prove all the fubftances, which compofe our 
globe, to be of a glafly nature, and fufceptible of vitrification : 
even thofe, which the chymifts look upon as refractory, and in- 
fufible, becaufe they refift the aétion of the fire in their crucibles 
and furnaces. And thus he thinks the primitive liquefaction 
and fluidity of the earth amply proved. . 

But though this philofopher is of opinion, that.all the in- 
gredients of our globe were originally glafly, and are ftill ca- 


pable of vitrification, he, neverthelefs, diftinguifhes them in a 
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manner conformable to ‘the different modifications through 
which they pafs, before they return to their primitive ftate. He 
therefore divides them intotwo clafles, vitrifiable and calcinable ; 
the fubftances of the firft clafs undergo no change from the 
action of fire, unlefs it be carried to a degree of heat capable of 
converting them into glafs; while thofe, on the contrary, of 
the fecond clafs, are reduced to calxes, by the action of a fire 
confiderably lefs violent. The calcinable fubftances, or matters, 
though confiderable in number throughout the globe, are. yet 
few in comparifon with thofe that are vitrifiable. The fifth 
fai? above mentioned, proves, according to our Author, that 
the former owe their exiftence to another period, and a different 
element; and it appears evident to him, thatall the matters, not 
immediately produced by the action of the primitive fire, were 
formed by the intervention of water ; fince they are compofed of 
fhells and other fragments of marine productions. 

After a particular enumeration of the different matters that 
are fufceptible of immediate vitrification, our Author obferves, 
that all the matters which are converted into calxes, exhibit, in 
this change, not their primitive, but a fecondary nature, which 
they have contracted, by paffing through filters in which they 
have degenerated from their original character of glafly fub- 
ftances; they are all compofed of madreporas, fhells, and of 
the caft fkins and carcafles of thofe aquatic animals, which 
alone can convert liquids into folids, and transform the fea- 
water into a-ftony fubftance. All this, fays our Author, may 
be proved, by an attentive infpection of thefe fubftances, and 
by an obfervation of the remains and fragments of nature. 

Thefe remains are, firft, The fhells and other marine produc- 
tions, which are found at the furface, and in the interior parts, 
of the earth, and belonged to {pecies of animals that are not 
obferved in the adjacent feas:—fecondly, Skeletons, remains, 
and bones of elephants, hippopotamufes, and rhinocerofes, which 
are found in Siberia, and the other northern countries of Europe 
and Afia, in fuficient quantities, to convince us, that thofe ani- 
mals which cannot: now propagate their fpecies any where but in 
the fouthern parts of the globe, exifted and procreated, in former 
times, m the regions of the noreh. it has been obferved, that 
thefe remains of elephants, and other terreftrial animals, are not 
fituated far below the furface of the earth, while the remains of 
aquatic animals, and marine productions, are found at a much 
greater depth in the interior parts of the globe. ‘The teeth and 
bones -of the elephant, and the hippopotamus, are not only 
found in the northern parts of our Continent, but alfo in North 
America, ‘though in this lateer region thofe animals are un- 
known. : 
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By comparing thefe-remains with the fa&ts, our Author is led 
to conclude, that the formation of vitrifiable matters, takes its 
date from a much more remote antiquity than that of the com- 
pofition of calcareaus fubftances; and on thefe data, he founds 
the rft five of the Seven Epochas of Nature, contained in this 
volume. 

The firft epocha was, wien the matter of this globe being in 
fufion, by the aétion of fire, the earth aflumed its form, and, 
by its rotatory movement, {welled under the equator, and flat- 
tened under the poles ; the fecond,— When the matter of the 
globe, becoming folid, gave rife to the formation of the great 
mafles of vitrifiable fubftances ;——the third,—When the fea, 
covering our continents, nourifhed thofe fhell-fifh and aquatic 
animals, from whofe remains calcareous fubftances have been 
formed ;———fourth,—When thofe feas that covered our cone 
tinents retired, and the volcanos began to act ; ——and the fifth, 
(as clearly indicated, fays our Author, as the preceding,— which 
we may believe without any great firetch of faith)—When the ele- 
phants, and other fouthern animals, inhabited the regions of the 
north,—a period much later than the four now mentioned : as 
is concluded from the fituation of the remains of thefe terreftrial 
animals, which are much nearer the furface of the earth, than 
thofe of marine animals. 

Our Author was fenfible, that wags, hiftorians, and philofoe 
phers, would all join in an outcry at this paradox; he, there- 
fore, has collected materials to prove the fact; and then he 
makes ufe of the fact to confirm his favourite hypothefis. His 
reafoning amounts to this—there are great quantities of ivory, 
and bones of elephants, difcovered daily in the northern regions 
of Europe, Afia, and America:—from hence it follows, that 
thefe animals (which can only fubfift, and, in effe&, do only 
fubfift, at prefent, in warm countries) muft have formerly 
exifted in the northern climates—and therefore, that the frigid 
zone muft have been then as warm as our torrid zone is at this 
day. 
M. DE Burron refutes the objections that may be made to his 
hypothefis, by thofe who maintain that the facts here alleged 
may be accounted for by other caufes, fuch as mundations in 
the fouthern par:s of the globe, which drove the elephants to- 
wards. the north, where they left their carcafles, having perifhed 
by the intenfe cold of that climate ;—he alfo endeavours to fortify 
his hypothefis againft the reports of thofe travellers, who 
maintain, that the ivory found in Siberia is that of the Mor fe, ot 
fea-cow :——he, finally, combats the reafonings of thofe, who, 
though difpofed to think that the northern climates were much 
warmer, im days of yore, than they are at prefent, yet attribute 
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the obliquity of the ecliptic, as, confidering the mutability of 
the inclination of the earth’s axis, our globe might formerly 
have revolved upon an axis fufficiently different from its prefent 
one, to have placed Siberia under the equator.—We leave the 
Curious reader to examine, in M. Burron’s work, the folidity 
of his anfwers to thefe and feveral other objections: we hope to 
give, foon, an account of a work, which will open new views 
‘upon this fubjeét, and diffolve into air the gorgeous bubbles 
that our Author has been blowing with fuch ingenious efforts, 
in his theory of the earth, and his epochas of nature.—But let 
us continue, and hear him out; for in his reveries there is en- 
tertainment, and alwaysinftruction, of fome kind or other. 
After having rejected the explication of the difcovery of 
elephants bones in Siberia, given by Gmelin, and others, he 
explains this phenomenon dy, and ufes it in fupport of, his bril- 
Jiant hypothefis. He accordingly obferves, that the earth could 
not pafs, all at once, from its original ftate of fire-caufed fluidi- 
ty and liquefaction, to a mild and temperate warmth: the 
tranfition muft have been gradual; and the climates, at the 
pole, like all the others, pafling through fucceffive degrees of 
refrigeration, there muft have been a period of time, nay, even 
a confiderable period, in the fucceffion of ages, when the 
northern regions, after having undergone the moft ardent heat, 
muft have enjoyed the fame degree of warmth, that is found in 
the fouthesn climates at’ this day ;—therefore, the elephants 
inight have lived in Siberia—and therefore, they did live there, 
—and therefore, the earth was knocked out of the fun by a 
logger-head of a comet,—and therefore, when it was knocked 
out, it had wit and- contrivance, not to fall back again into its 
place, though liquid, but to whirl about the orb from whence 
jt came,—to cool by degrees,—and therefore, though nothing 
more nor lefs than a picce of glafs, it fent forth from its bofom, 
plants, animals, men, and women,—and therefore, g/a/s is the 
principle of order, vegetation, life, intelligence, genius, nay, 
(if we go to firft principles) the original caufe of our Author’s 
exiftence, and _ philofophical fyftem : pardon— therefore, 
gentle reader, the brittlenefs and fragility of the latter. 
To the five epochas already indicated, M. pz Burron adds 
a fixth, and a feventh. The /fixth, which he confiders as pofte- 
rior, in time, to the five others, is the epocha of the feparation 
of the two great continents, He is fure this feparation did not 
exift, when the elephants lived equally in the northern parts of 
Europe, Afia, and America (for their bones are found in 
Canada as well as in Ruffia)—Why not? Might not glafs and 
molecules produce elephants in America as well as in Afia, 
though thefe continents.had never been joined ? However, ac- 
cording to our Author’s bypothefis, the feparation of the con- 
| . | tinents 
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tinents took place in a period pofterior to the exiftence of thefe 

animals in the northern regions; but, as elephants teeth are 

found alfo in Poland, Germany, France, and Italy, he cone 

cludes from thence, that in proportion as the northern climates 

grew cool, the elephants fhifted towards thofe countries that are 

fituated in the temperate zones, where the heat of the fun come 

penfated the lofs of the internal warmth of the earth, and 

when thefe. zones, in their turn, grew cald, the chilly beafts . i 
continued their emigration to the climates of the torrid zone, 
where the internal heat of the earth has been the moft durable, 
on account of the thicknefs of the earth’s fpheroid in thefe regions, 
and where, alone, the internal heat of the globe, joined with 
that of the fun, is intenfe enough to maintain the life, and faci- 
litate the propagation of thefe animals, 

Thorgh thefe fix epochas, in the Hiftory,of Nature, are not 
marked by fixed points, nor determined by portions of time that 
can be exactly meafured, our Author, always bold in enterprize, 
undertakes the arduous tafk of comparing them together, efli- 
mating their relative and refpective duration, and bringing under 
) thefe periods of duration other monuments and facts, which in- 
| dicate cotemporary dates, and fome intermediate and fubfequent | 

epochas.— But before he enters upon this fingular eftimate, he 
obviates an objection which he forefees will be brought againft | 

| his whole theory, on account of its attributing to the matter of 
our terreftrial globe fuch a remote antiquity, as is incompatible 
with the Mofaic account of the creation, and the 6000 years 
duration, which that account affigns to our globe. M. pg 
Burron cripples through this objection as well as he can, by 
diftinguifhing the period of duration that intervened between the 
creation of matter in general, and the productign of light, from 
that which intervened between the production of light and its 
| feparation from the darknefs, and by confidering the /ix days of 
which Mofes fpeaks, as fix periods of duration, which may be 
lengthened out, as far as is neceflary to accommodate them to 
philofophical difcoveries and calculations, Thus he bends the 
Mofaical narration to his bypothefis. He does more: if his ex- & 
plication of the facred writings, though plain and per/picuous, 1 
fhould appear unfatisfactory to fome rigid maintainers of the 
literal fenfe of Holy Scripture, be defires modeftly (and we hope 
| | fincerely) ‘ that fuch perfons would judge him by his intention, 
| and confider, that his fyftem, of the Epochas of Nature, being 
merely hypothetical, can, by no means, prove detrimental to 
| revealed truths, which (continues be) are fo many unchangeable 
| axioms, independent on every hypothefis, and to which I have ) 
) fubmitted, and do ftill fubmit.my ideas."—We fhall make no i 
, commentary on thefe conceflions in favour of revealed religion, 
nor fhall we compare them with other parts of this Author’s 
, ) : Writings, 
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writings. There is no kind of contraft fo difgufting to us, as 
that which afte&ts candour, veracity, and moral character: we 
willingly turn away our view from it, and avoid, as much as 
duty will permit us, to difcover it,—in men, more efpecially, 
whom genius, talent, and good-nature, have made refpectable. 
«We therefore proceed in our analyfis: « 

What has then happened in each of the Epechas of Nature, 
that have been already enumerated ? Our Author anfwers this 
queftion, as if he had been prefent at each.—In the firft epocha, 
when the earth, in fufion, was by its rotation on its axis, 
formed into the fhape of an oblate fpheroid, raifed and encreafed 


‘in diameter at the equator, and flattened or diminifhed in diame- 


ter at the poles, the other planets were in the fame ftate of lique- 
faction, fince there is nearly the fame relation between their 
polar and equatorial diameters, that takes place with refpe& to 
our globe, confidering the difference that there is in the velocity 
with which they refpectively move round their axes. The mo- 
tion of Jupiter is much more rapid than that of the earth, and 
his globe, therefore, is proportionably more bulky, and raifed 
at the equator, and fmail and flatted towards the poles. The 
velocity of the rotation of the planets is, therefore, the caufe of 
their denfity and protuberance at the equator, and their depref- 
fion at the poles, which could not have been the cafe (according 
to M. pve Burrow), if their primitive ftate had not been a 
Mate of fufion or fluidity. But whence this fufion or fluidity ? 
We know (anfwers he) in nature, no fire, no principle of heat, 
but the fun, which was capable of melting and keeping liquefied 
the matter of which the earth and planets are compofed, and it 
is, therefore, to be prefumed (the conclufion, indged, is prefump- 
tuous enough, fince it refts only on our ignorance), that this 
terreftrial and planetary AZatter belonged formerly to the very 
body of the fun, and was feparated, or dafhed from thence, by 
one andthe fame blow, or impulfion: nay, our Author calcu- 
Jates the lofs of the fun by this bufinefs, at a 650th part of his 
ancient mafs.— The firft age of the univerfe (he means the folar 
fyftem) was, tonfequently, that in which the earth and the planets, 
having received their form, acquired a certain degree of con+ 


- fillence, and from fluid became folid bodies. This change was 


effectuated naturally by the diminution of their heat alone. . The 
refrigeration (as is the cafe with all heated bodies) began firft at 
the furface, previous to which al} the planets were (if we will 
take our Author’s word for it) nothing but liquid mafles of plafs, 
furrounded with a {phere of vapours. While that fate of 
fuffon continued, and Jong after, the planets were luminous 
bodies in themfelves ; nor did they become dark and obfcure, 
antil they were folid, even to their centers. Im their firft 
periods, when they were intrinfically luminous, they muft have 
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Stot forth rays, fent out fparks, made explofions, and after- 
wards undergone, as they cooled, different ebullitions, ac- 
cording as water, air, and other matters, which could not bear 
fire, fell upon their furface—then—the production and conflict 
of the elements, could not but produce the inequalities, afperi- 
ties, depths, heights, and caverns, both at the furface, and in 
the firft ftrata of the interior of thofe great bodies. Hence we 
are to date the formation of the higheft mountains in our globe, 
of the mountains inthe moon (where our Author feems to have 
peculiar correfpondence and connexions), and all the inequali- 
tics that have been objerved in the planets. 

All this is amazing philofophy! and the Jong and ample 
phyfical reafonings employed by M. pe Burron, to render it 
{pecious, are {till more amazing.—They have fome fort of 
affinity to each other; but the whole chain hangs upon nothing; 
It is a fairy tale, in all the extent of that term; but it is amufing, 
and as a romance, may produce entertainment. What, for 
example, can be more amufing, than his account of the furma- 
tion of the moon? ‘This planet, according to him, owes its 
exiftence to fome of the lefs denfe parts of the earth, projected 
from the equator, where its rotation is the moft rapid, and 
which, by their mutual attraction, gathered themielves together 
(like an army rallying in flight), at a diftance of between 2 and 
300,000 miles, to form the lunar globe. ‘The fatellites of the 
other planets were produced by fimilar projections ; and the up- 
thot of this firft epocha is, that our globe, confidering its period 
of fluidity—and that of its white heat (incande/cence) the 
former of which lafted (as our Author’s correfpondents, we 
fuppofe, have informed him) 34,270 years, and the latter 2936, 
there muft have elapfed a duration of 37,206 years, before any 
living being could ftart up out of the mud in our globe,—or 
(as the Author exprefles it) the end of this period was the firft 
moment in which the birth of any living being was poffible. 

The earth being come toa ftate of folidity, which forms the 
fecond Epocha of Nature, the act of refrigeration (as happens 
in the cooling of a mafs of fluid metal) muft have formed in- 
equalities, cavities, {wellings, bulgings, and afperitics on or 
near the furface of the earth, which {till ex ft in our hills, 
vailies, caverns, and chains of mountains. Thefe chains of 
mountains, produced by the combat of cold with matter in 
fufion belong to this fecond epocha, and preceded, many ages, 
the formation of calcareous hills, which could not exift before 
the fettlement of the waters on our globe, as their compofition 
fuppofes the exiftence of fhell-fifh.— But as yet the waters were 
all in the atmo(phere of the earth; the furface of which, though 
folid, was neverthele{fs, not cold enough to give the waters a per 
manent refidence, nos to prevent their being exhaled in vapours 
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as they fell. It was now, i. e. in this epocha, or in the firft 
37,c0o years of the globe, that the great veins of metals, which 
we find in the mines, were formed by fublimation. In a word, 
the furface of the earth, during this epocha, was adry fkeleton, 
deftitute of feas, and calcareous hills, as alfo of all thofé horizon- 
tal frata of ftone, chalk, vegetable earth, clay, and all thofe 
fubftances, whether fluid or folid, that were afterwards depofited 
by the waters: it exhibited only the arid afpe& of a vitrifiable 
rock—perpendicular chinks produced in the time of its confoli- 
dation,—metals and fixed minerals, which, being feparated from 
the vitrifiable rock by the action of fire, filled by fufion or fubli- 
mation, the chinks of the internal rock of the globe, and foon. 
We mutt not pretend to follow our Author in all the particu- 
lars he enumerates, relative to the topography of the giobe in 
this fecond epocha; but we cannot he!p obferving, how ingeni- | 
oufly he avails himfelf, in favour of his hypothefis, of a fact, | 
which is not unworthy of attention, that the higheft parts of 
the great ridges of mountains in Africa and America, are in both 
thefe countries under the equator. 

When the earth cooled to fuch a degree, as to receive the 
water from the atmofphere, without fending it back in vapours, 
the waters fell in immenfe quantities, and covered our continents, 
about 36,000 years after the formation of the planets ; and this 
introduces the Third Epocha. The thells and other marine pro- 
dudtions, that are found in the Atps, and in the Pyrenées, are 
proofs, that the fea, in ancient times, covered the continent of 
Europe, to.the height of 1500 fathoms above its prefent level ; 
and proofs ofa fimilar nature are alleged, by our Author, with 
refpect to the continents in other parts of the globe. It was 
during this period, which takes in the fpace of 14,000 years, | 
that the greateft changes and revolutions were effectuated in the | 
terreftrial globe. The fuppofitions of our Author are no where 
more audacious than in this epocha,—for he begins by telling 
us, that feveral fpecies of animals were then loft, which had no 
analogy with the fifth and other aquatics, that now inhabit the 
ocean, How does he know this? He concludes it, from /up- 
pofing, that at the firft defcent of the waters upon the earth, their 
anima! productions muft have been adapted to the intenfe degree of 
heat that muft have taken place for fome time. But why /up- 

afe that the waters were boiling hot ?—and if they were—why 
{uppote that fifh were formed in them before they cooled, unleis 
the Author can produce fome fragments, or records, of thofe 
primitive aquatic animals? This accumulation of vifionary 
inventions becomes irkfome.—As to our Author’s defcription of 
the effects of this tremendous water-fall, it is more interefting, 
becaufe, amidft the exuberance of fancy and fable, we can 
difcern fome mixture er appearance of truth. This defcription 
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i$ poetical, piturefque, and terrible. The feparation of the 
elements of water and air, the fhocks of waves and tempefts 
falling with fury on the arid, burning and fmoking earth, the 
internal vaults and caverns of the earth overwhelmed in ruins by 
the waters forcing for themfelves fubterrapeous. paffages, ‘and 
thus producing a fucceffive lowering of the ocean, are here 
painted at full length, with a pencil that Homer and Miltom 
would fmile to fee in the hands of a natural biforian, and that’ 
Newton would behold with a loud laugh in the hands, of a 
natural philofopher: the two former would claim him as a 
deferter from Parnaflus,—and if he fled to the latter for refuge, 
he would certainly give him up. 

Amidft this fhock and conflict of elements, water mixed with’ 
air, earth and fire transformed the /coria and fandy particles of 
the primitive glafly fubitance into clay, and by its motion 
changed their place. NatTuRE (our Author’s goddefs) being 
then in her prime vigour (which ts fomewhat furprifing, after fhe 
had cooled and loft fo much of her fire) fell to work with organic 
and /iving matter. Where did fhe get it? if fhe made it fhe looks 
fomething like a god,—if fhe did not make it, and it did not 
make itfelf, what is the conclufion ?—But let us not interrupt 
our Hiftorian by troublefome queftions. Nature, then, being in 
her prime vigour, gave exiftence to thofe gigantic productions, 
which feem to have been frequent in the firft ages of the world, 
and to many clafles of beings, which are now extinét fince the 
earth has loft the degree of heat that is neceflary to their propa- 
gation. Our Author, both here, and in notes annexed to the 
work before us, endeavours to prove, by a variety of circum- 
ftances and teftimonies, the former exiftence of thefe beings ; 
and he refumes alfo, in a few words, the arguments he had be- 
fore ufed in his theory of the earth, to prove that its prefent 
f{urface was arranged by the waters, and formed from their fedi- 
ment. The argillaceous earths, or clays, were firft formed ; 
and, after them, the firft fhell-fth and vegetables came forth 
into exiftence, and in proportion as they perifhed, the frag- 
ments of the former produced calcareous ftones, and thofe of the 
latter, bitumens and coals, while the waters, by their motion, 
conftructed the organization of the earth’s furface by horizontab 
firata, while the currents of thefe waters produced thofe falient 
and re-entering angles that form its contours, or external figure. 
Moreover, as the waters funk by the means already mentioned, 
the lands, which they had covered, feemed to emerge, and their 
furface exhibited a multitude of marine produ@tions. 

As the action of the fun is much ftronger in the equatorial 
parts of the globe than elfewhere, our Author concludes, that 
the polar regions were cooled before thofe of the equator, and 


confequently inhabited before them. But when the waters, 
which 
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which fell firft towards the poles, directed their courfe towards 
the equator, and arrived there, then, fays our Author, the 
Jarids of the torrid zone became the theatre of the moft convul- 
five revolutions, as may be concluded, fays he, from a fuperfi- 
cial view of a geographical globe; for the whole fpace between 
the circles of that zone exhibits nothing but the fragments of 
continents overwhelmed, and lands funk or fhattered: the im- 
menfe quantity of ifles, ftreights, fhallows, quick-fands, arms 
of the fea, &c. indicate great finkings in the lands of the equa- 
torial region, and hence the lowering and retreat of the ocean 
which covered our continents. 

This retreat of the waters, and the origin of volcanos, form 
the fourth epocha; and here the details, into which our Au- 
thor enters, are ampie and circumftantial. Of all this we can 
only give the following fketch: ‘he vaft quantity of fubftances 
carried along with the impetuous waters, and depofited by them 
in the lower parts of the globe, where there were already mine- 
ral fubftances fublimated by the intenfe heat of the earth, form- 
ed the firft materials, and the firit aliment for future volcanos. 
The moft ancient of thefe (for they date from very different pe- 
riods) could not act at leaft in a permanent manner before the 
finking of the ocean, which had covered all the earth, except 
the fummits of fome mountains. ‘The marine volcanos can 
only form temporary explofions ; for the fame inftant that the 
fire is kindled by the effervefcence of pyritous and combuftible 
matters, it is extinguifhed by the water, which rufhes into their 
furnace by all the openings which the fire makes to force its 
paflage.. The terreftrial volcanos have, on the contrary, a per- 
manent action, proportioned to the quantity of matter they con- 
tain; but they require a certain quantity of water to put 
them in effervefcence ; and it is by the fhock of a voltime of wa- 
ter againft a volume of fire, that their eruptions are produced ; 
fo that they could not act until the waters funk into the cavities 
of the earth, and they ceafe to aét when the waters retire from 
their neighbourhood: hence fo many extinguifhed volcanos in 
thofe countries, which the fea has abandoned; and hence we 
learn why the volcanos, that are {till in action, are thofe which 
are placed in iflands, or near the fea-coafts,§ We cannot 
fee acutely enough to take an accurate view of thefe terrible fire- 
engines; but as our Author looks upon the proper and intrinfic 
heat of the globe to be the ground and batis of the electrical 
matter, fo does he think that electricity is a very confiderable 
agent in earthquakes and volcanos, He explains ingenioufly 
(tor he has wit and inexhauftible invention at command) how 
it comes to pals, that the continual emanations of this terreftriak 
heat, though palpably felt, are not vifible, and remain under 
the form of an obicure warmth, as long as their motion is free ; 
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but produce a lively fire, and ftrong explofions, when they are 
either forced out of their natural direction, or accumulated by 
the friction of bodies. Until the volcanos began to aéct, there 
were but three matters on our globe; the witrifiable, formed by 
fire ; the calcareous, by water ; and all the other fubftances pro- 
duced by the putrefaétion and decompofition of animals and 
vegetables, The fire of volcanos has contributed to the forma- 
tion of a fourth clafs of fubftances, fome of which partake of 
the nature of the three already mentioned, though others feem 
exémpt from all mixture. Their explofions formed new iflands 
—thcir lava covered all the lands contiguous to thefe explofions 
with greater or {maller quantities of their contents—the volca- 
nos, by fucceffive eruptions, formed new beds of Java; and 
thefe beds becoming fertile, in procefs of time, furnifh, accord- 
ing to our Author, an invincible proof that the primitive fur- 
face of the earth, firft in fufion, and afterwards confolidated, 
may have been alfo endued with fecundity.—It was only at 
the end of this epocha, which carries the age of our globe to its 
56th or 60,000th year, that we can date the birth of terreftrial 
animals, fays M. de Burron. 
(To be concluded in our Review for February. } 
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Catalogue Raifonné des Manufcrits confervés dans la Bibliothique de la 
Ville{S Republique de Genewe.—A Defcriptive and Critical Cata 
logue of the Manufcripts depofited in the Library of Geneva, by 
the Rev. John Sennebier, Librarian of the Republic of Geneva, 
&c.. 8vo. Geneva, 17795 


HIS publication doth as much honour to the literary 
| merit of M. Sennebier, as his other productions do to his 
abilities in philofophical inveftigation. ‘The utility of works of 
this kind is unqueftionable. Many valuable difcoveries are made 
by the ftudy of manufcripts, They not only contribute to the 
correction and improvement of the text of ancient authors, and 
to illuftrate obfcure paflages, but they may often be employed 
to fettle dubious points of hiftory, and to throw light upon the 
origin of cuftoms, manners, forms of civil government, and 
many firft /prings in the political conftitutions of different na- 
tions. Our Author obferves, in a very fenfible and judicious 
Preface to this catalogue, that the learned M. Le/fing, librayian 
to the duke of Brunfwic, has found,. in the library of Wolfem- 
buttel, feveral unknown books and manufcripts that illuftrate, in 
a fingular manner, the civil, ecclefiaftical, and moral hiftory of 
the middle age: and, certainly, however barbarous and yncul- 
tivated any period of time may feem to be, yet every thing that 
relates to the knowledge of man, merits the curiofity and atten- 
tion of a philofopher. 
‘The 
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The publication, therefore, of fuch works as the Catalogue 
now before us, cannot be received with too much gratitude ; as 
‘it opens thofe fources of information, and paths to knowledge, 
which, either through the ignorance, or the literary avarice of 
librarians and their fuperiors, have hitherto lain covered with 
duft, and remote from human ken, 

Among the various literary treafures that ate depofited in 
ample libraries and collections, whether of a private or public 
kind, the familiar letters of learned and eminent men are not the 
leaft worthy of attention ; they affift us greatly in forming juft 
ideas of the times in which they were written; they come from 
the pens of learned men; they defcribe the ftate of the fciencess 
and they give us often curious accounts of the characters and 
labours of perfons who have been inftrumental in their improve 
ment: while thofe which have been compofed by politicians, 
and ecclefiaftics, reveal the fecrets of churches and ftates, and 
exhibit interefting views of the combined and correfpondent mo- 
tions of facred and civil policy. Such familiar letters give the 
trueft afpects of the times ; they difplay the genuine characters 
of their authors ; and they frequently difclofe important circum- 
ftances and fcenes, which would have remained funk in oblivion, 
if they-had not been thus recorded by thofe who were actors in 
thefe {cenes, or eye-witnefies to what pafled in them. 

The library of Geneva (as, our Author tells us, and as his 
catalogue teftifies) contains, among other things, valuable re- 
cords, relative to the civil, literary, and ecclefiaftical hiftory of 
the fixteenth century, in the extenfive and intetefting correfpon- 
dence of Calvin, Beza, and other eminent men of that time, 
which has never been publifhed: all thefe are here particularifed 
by M. SENNEBIER, who has examined and defcribed the manu- 
fcripts of the library under his infpection with the attention, 
fagacity, diligence, and judgment of a true connoiffeur. The 
Jabour of fuch an undertaking, as he tells us in ‘his Preface, is 
coffiderable ; for even to determine the time and age of a manu- 
{cript, much pains muft be taken to ftudy the hand-writing, 
the orthography, the ftyle, and other circumftances ‘adapted ‘to 

ive the requifite information: the work itfelf muft alfo be exa« 
‘mined, and the manufcript compared with others that refemble 
it, and with the editions that have been printed from it. 

Our Author, in acquainting us with the means he employed 
to decypher and illuftrate thefe fecret records of literature and 
fcience, lays down an excellent feries of rules for perfecting the 
art under confideration, and with great fagacity has’ ftruck -out 
new methods of inveftigation in this line of erudition. He is a 
very difcerning and judicious obferver, both of the works of na» 


ture and art, 7 
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Among the perfans to whofe munificence the library of Ge- 
neva is.indebted, particular mention .is here. made of .Amadeus 
Luin, profeffor of ecclefiattical hiftory: a man whofe emi- 
nent merit .as.afcholar and a divine, ,as venerable for his virtue, 
as amiable in his deportment and manners, we have often heard 
celebrated by thofe that knew him, The parcel of manufcripts, 
which this worthy man gave to the library of Geneva, was a 
part of the famous collection of the counfellor Petaz ; the other 
‘part was bought by. the famous Chriftina queen of Sweden, who 
amade a prefent of it to the library of the Vatican. 

This catalogue contains the titles and defcriptions of 12 He- 
tbrew, 2-Syriac, 4 Arabic, ,27 Greek, 2 Chinefe, 125 Latin, 
‘197 French, 10 Spanifh, and 4 Italian manufcripts. Some 
fpecimens will give our-Readers an idea of the merit of this 
catalogue, and of the inftructive manner in which it is com- 
/pofed. 

We find among the Latin manufcripts one entitled La Bibje 
Vulgate; i.e. The Vulgate Bible, in folio, on vellum.—As this 
article is long, we fhall abridge it; ftill, however, following 
‘the learned Librarian, without any additional remarks : 

‘ The. firft page of this Bible feems to be wanting: it begins 
with an epiftle of St. Jerome to Bifhop Paulinus, De omnibus 
Divinis Hiftoria Libris, and contains exhortations to the, ftudy 
of the holy fcriptures, together with an enumeration of the fa- 
cred books of the Old and New Teftament. This epiftle js 
‘tranflated into French, in Sacy’s French Verfion of the Bible. 

© ‘There is alfo prefixed to each of the facred books the par- 
ticular preface, which St. Jerome compofed for them, with a 
table of the chapters they contain: thus we read at the begin- 
ning of Genefis, Incipit liber Beref:hit, feu liber Genefeos. ‘The 
books of the Old Tefiament are placed in the following order : 
The V. Books of Maes, Jofhua, Judges, Ruth; the 1V. Books 
of Regnorum or of Kings, Job, Pfalms, Proverbs ; the Book of 
Wifdom, Ecclefiaftes, Ecclefafticus; two Books of. Paralipo- 
mena or Chronicles, the Prophets, Nehemiah, Efther, Tobit, 
Judith, the Two Books of Macabees. 

‘ The books of the New Teftament are preceded by a Gene- 
ral Preface, and the Canons of Eufebius; and are placed as 
follows: ‘The IV. Gofpels,—the Acts, &c.—the General 
.Epiftle of St. James,—the Two General.Epiftles of St. Peter, 
-—the Three General Epiftles of St. John,—an Epiftle of St. 

Jude,—the.Revelations,—and the Epiftles of St. Paul in their 
- ufual. order. | 

‘ The title given to the Firft Epiftle of St. John is remark- 
able, Fobannis Epiftola ad Spartos. . Different explications have 
- been given of this title. Some have, thought that Spartos was 
- put for. Sparfes; in which cafe St. John would have written (as 
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St. Peter does in his Firft Epiftle) to the ftrangers fcattered 
abroad in different places: others have imagined that Spartos 
was of the fame import with Spartanos; but it is not probable 
that the epiftle of St. John, which is ftiled General, was ad- 
dreffed,to any one particular people: others, again, have obferved, 
‘that by Spartos may be underftood Parthos ; and it is remarkable 
not only that St. Auguftin makes mention ofan Epiflle of St. 
yee addrefled to the Parthians, and muft have had the Firft 
Spiftle in view, as he quotes fevera] paflazes from it; but that 
Pofidius, his difciple, and the writer of his life, places in his 
lift of the works of that Father, De Epiftola “fohannis ad Parthos 
Sermones Decem. It may be, that St. Auguftin obferving that 
the General Epiftle of St. Peter was addrefled to the inhabitants 
of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Afia, and Bithynia, abridged 
that Jong title fn a general and comprehenfive denomination, 
even that of the Parthians; a name given to all the different 
nations fubjected to that empire, of which Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, and Bithynia were provinces. Hence it is very 
poffible, that fince the time of St. Aucuftin, the title ad Parthes 
may have been given to the epiftle under confideration.——It 
may alfo be obferved farther, that the term Parthian fignifies 
fometimes the Perfians, whofe empire was fucceeded by theirs: 
St. John feems to allude to the opinions of the Perfians and 
their philofophy, in his frequent ufe of figurative expreffions 
drawn from light and darknefs.——T he two principal opinions, 
which contend refpectively for the readings ad Sparfos, or ad 
Parthos, may be reconciled; for the word Parthus fignifies di- 
fperfed : Scythico Sermone Parthi exules dicuntur, Juftin. lib, xti. 
See alfo ‘Fourn. Litter. d’ Allemagne, TY. i. and Bibliotheque Rat- 
onnte, T. xii.” 

« But what deferves particular attention, in this manufcript, is 
that it contains the famous pailage of the three that bear wit- 
nefs, 1, fohn v. 7 and 8, but placed ina different manner from 

that of our Bibles and pofterior manufcripts. ‘The 8th verfe is 
placed before the 7th, and the words in earth are omitted. The 
whole paflage runs thus: Quia tres funt, qui tefimonium dant, 
Spiritus et aqua et fanguis, et bi tres unum funt ; et tres funt qui tef= 
timonum perhibent in caclo, pater, verbum & fpiritus, et tres unum 
funt.—The omiffion of the words in terra is quite natural ;— 
for, before the interpolation of the 7th verfe, it was not necef- 
fary to diftinguifh the witnefles, and to mark the difference be- 
tween the celeftial and the carthly witneffes. And as to arrange- 
ment of thefe verf{es, it is probable, that the interpolated verfe 
was, at firft, placed after that which belonged to the original 
text; but when it was read for fome time in the public affem- 
blies, it is natural to conjecture, that, out of refpe&t, thev 
thought proper to place the celeftial witnefles before the terref- 
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trial, and that the verfes were tranfpofed on that account. See 
concerning this interpolation, the New Teftament of Mill and 
+ frey or L’Europe favant. Mai. 1718, and Biblioth. Ang. 

» Ve 37. ) 

. Sabjoined to this manufcript are fomeée curious records, 
and among thefe feveral a&ts placed in the margins to afcertain 
their authenticity. Of thefe M. SENNEBIER gives a particular 
account. ‘he mixture of uncial and capital letters—the fres 
quent junction of different words, the frequent placing of an 4 
before words that begin by vowels, particularly by the a, with 
feveral other circumftances, fhew that this manufcript is not 
more recent than the ninth century. 

‘ We fhall give another fpecimen of this work from the ggth 
No. of the Latin manuferipis, It is a poem in honour of Ma- 
HOMET, under the following title—Marit PoiLevput A, et 
I. U. Doéoris, Equitis Aurati, Pocte Laureati ac Comitis, de 
Vita, Rebufque ge/tis Inviltiffimi Regis et Imperatoris, Clariffimi 
Manometi, Turcarum Principis. ‘This remarkable poem has 
been hitherto abfolutely unknown, as appears by a letter from 
M. Tirabofchi, the librarian of Modena, to our Author, and alfo 
from. what that learned man obferves in his excellent literary 
hiftory of Italy, volume v. p. 296.—The prologue to this poem, 
which is in profe, is addrefled to Mahomet, by Othman Lillus 
Anconttanus, who had engaged Marius Philelphus.to fing the ex- 
ploits of that conquefor. M. S&NNEBIER gives an ample and 
interefting account of this epic, or rather hiftorical poem. It 
is divided into [V. Books, or Cantos. In the Ift, the poet re- 
Jates the hiftory of Mahomet, from his birth; and the book 
concludes with the defign formed by that great leader to over= 
turn the Grecian empire. The IId begins with an account of 
the death of Amurath, the father of Mahomet, in 1451 3 it con- 





- tains a variety of interefting events, enumerated in our Author’s 


Analyfis, and ends with the death of Conftantine, and the tak- 
ing of Conftantinople. The IiId Book relates the fending of 
Conftantine’s head to. the Sultan of Babylon; the furrender of 
the Greeks; the divifions of Thomas and Demetrius, the brothers 
of Conftantine, who had fled to Peloponnefus ; the furrender of 
that peninfula to the arms of Mahomet; his conqueft of the 
kingdom of Colchos, the city of Trebifond, Lefbos, Bofnia, 
and Sclavonia; and his fitting out a fleet to attack the Venetians. 
The 1Vth Book contains the reflections of the poet on the 
deftiny of empires; with a defcription of the defeat of the Ve- 
hetians by Mahomet, and a ferics of all the victories of that en- ’ 
terprifing man. 

‘ We learn from this poem, that Mahomet neither underftood 
Latin, nor the fciences of his times; that the taking of Con- 
dtantinople was owing to the gece divifions of the Greeks ; 
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to their weak defence ; and their falfe fecurity ;—that the con- 
queror tranfported his gallies by land into the Gulph of Cera- 
tinum ; and we fee here the terror that Mahomet fpread through 
Italy, difplayed in the moft lively colours. We find here alfo 
(fays our Author) the circumftances that attended the taking of 
Moncaftro, or Bialogorod, in Beffarabia; which place was 
abandoned and burned by the inhabitants, at the approach of 
Mahomet. .Hiftorians are filent as to this fa€t; but, in all the 
reft, their accounts are conformable to the poetical relation of 
Philelphus.—This bard was born at Conftantinople, in the 
year 1426.’ 





ArT. XII. 

BiBLiorHEQUE OrteNTALE, ou DiGionaire Univerfelle, contenant tout 
ce qui fait connoitre les Peuples de l’Orient, (Sc.—The Oriental Li- 
brary, or, Univerfal Dictionary, containing every Thing requifite 
to the Knowledge of the Eaftern Nations, their Hiflory, Tradi- 
tions, Religions, and Sects,—their Forms of Government, Poli- 
tics, Laws, Manners, and Kevolutions,—their Arts and Sciences, 
Theology, Phyfic, Mythology, Magic, Natural Philofophy, Mo- 
rality, Mathematics, Natural Hittory, Chronology, Geography, 
Aftronomical -Obfervations, Grammar, and Rhetoric; alfo the 

. Lives of their Philofophers, Poets, Hiftorians, and Military Com- 
manders, with Extracts of thetr Writings in the Arabic, Turkith, 
and Perfian Languages. By Mefi, C, VispeLtou and A. Gauanp. 

- Folioand Quarto. Hague. 1779. — ae 

‘(INH E quarto impreffion of this learned work makes the 
fourth volume, or Supplement, to the clegant, corre&t, and 
improved edition which Meff. Neaulne and Van Daalen have 
publifhed, at the Hague, of Herspetot’s Oriental Library. 

-This fourth volume (which is alfo printed in folio for the ad- 

vantage of thofe who have the folio edition of Herbelot), was 

compofed by CLaupE VispELou, known dy the titular deno- 
mination of Bifhop of Clandiopolis, and who was one of the 
miffionaries fent to China, in the ycar 1685, by Lewis the 

XIV th ;. and.it was defigned by him as a fupplement to Herbe- 

lot.—-The contents of this fupplemental volume are, aft, Ob- 

-fervations of M. de VispeLou on Twelve Articles of the Or1- 

ENTAL Lisrary,, relative to China.—adly, A Hiftory of 

Great.Tartary, that extenfive Region, known to the Ancients 

-under the Name of Scythia, and whofe Sovereigns twice fubdued 

China.—3dly, A Differtation on the Title of Kuan, in Ufe in 

the Eaft.—4thly, Obfervations on Forty-one Articles of the 
above-mentioned Library, more or lefs relative to China, 

_§thly, The famous Monument of Chriftianity in China, witha 

.Paraphrafe, and learned Notes, and allo a Dicteriation of the 

Roman Empire, according to the Chinefe.—6thly, A Defcripe 

tion of the Chinefe Empire, in a Letter addreffed to the Jate 
Prince 
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Prince EuGene of Savoy.—7thly, Two Treatifes of the late 


M. GALAND, which are become exceedingly rare: the one en 
titled, REMARKABLE SAYINGS OF THE EASTERNS, and the 
other ORIENTAL Maxims.—It muft not be omitted, that this 
4to edition of HERBELOT has the peculiar advantage of being 
improved by the appITIONs of M. ScHULTENS, lately chofer 
profeffor of the oriental Languages at Leyden, in the place of 
his learned and worthy father; and who reflects new honour on 
the very refpectable mame he bears. This learned profeffor> 
whofe tafte is as elegant as his erudition is extenfive, has furnifhed 
new articles to the work before us, and corrected fome of the 


old ones. 





ART. XII, 

Des Moyens que la faine Medecine, &c.—Concerning the Means that 
may be employed by a wife Practitioner in Medicine, to render 
the Individuals of one Sex more namerous than thofe of the other. 
By M. Sauri, M. D. Correfpondent Member of the: Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Montpellier.” Paris. 1779. (Price 1 Livre 
10 Sols.) ! | , 

HIS is the Sixth Part or Number of the Opufcula of Dr. 
Sauri; and a curious piece it is, both with refpe@ to the 
nature of the fubject, and the manner of treating it: more curi- 
ous, indeed, than important; for the prefent: proportion’ be- 
tween the numbers of the two fexes, feems to be well enough 
arranged for the purpofes of fociety, and the merit, mannergy 
fpirit, and genius of the male and female orders in our iflands, 
as well as elfewhere, are become fo equal, both in kind.and de- 
gree, that it feems of no great confequence which of the two be 
moft ftocked with individuals. However, if, in any future 
time, it fhould become a matter of moment to have more caps 
than wigs, or the wice verfa (which is more likely to be the cafe, 
all things confidered), M. Savuari’s book will deferve the at+ 
ention of our political ceconomifts. His method of proceeding 
is as follows: After expofing to view the different hypothefés 
of philofophers, with refpeét to the nature and mechanifm of 
generation, and adopting that of M. Buffon, with certain mo- 
difications which do not alter it effentially, he concludes, from 
that theory and his own repeated obfervations, that the indivi 
dual of the two fexes who poflefles the generative faculty inthe 
higheft degree (we fuppofe he means at the time of their union); 

— his or her fex to the off-fpring ;—and, if we may believe 
r. SaurI, this takes place both in the human and the animal 

{pecies. ‘Theconfequence is, that if medical fcience can giye a 

fuperiority to the generative faculty of male or female, it muft be 

capable of determining the fex of theit progeniture.. Our Au- 


thor thinks he has difcovered a method of giving the medical art 
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this fingular influence; nay, the means pre‘cribed are remark 
able for their fimplicity. Thofe who defire information on this 
head, may confult the work itfelf, for which they muft apply 
to the Author; who acknowledges no copies to be genuine, 
that do not bear his fignature. He lives at Paris, in the firect 
Richlieu-Sorbonne, in the Colege des Treforiers. 





, ArT. AIV. 


Obfervations fur la Formation des Montagnes et les Changemens arrives 
au Globe, &c.—Obfervations on the Formation of Mountains, and 
the Changes and Revolutions which have taken place in our 
Globe; compofed with a View to the Natural Hiltory of M. de 
Buffon. By P. S. Patras, Member of the Academy of Peterf- 
burg, in 1zmo. pp. 90. Price 24 Livres. Printed at Paris. 1779. 

HIS laborious and intelligent Author, who by the order 

and peculiar encouragement of the Emprefs of Ruffia, 
travelled through her dominions in Europe and Afia, to examine 
the ftate of Nature in thefe vaft regions, has communicated to 
the Public, in the fmall work now before us, a confiderable 
number of important obfervations. The origin and formation 
of mountains, is the object that has more particularly employed 
his attention in this work. He undertakes to refute, by un- 
doubted faéts, the opinions, much in vogue, of certaii Natu, 
yalifts, who fuppofe, that the mountains arofe out of the waters, 
and derived exiftence and formation from the ocean. His ob- 
fervations, repeated in different places, have convinced him that 
the great ridge or chain of primitive mountains, that binds 
together the various parts of the globe, as the beams do the 
mafonry of a building, neither has been, nor could be, the 
production of the waters. This majeftic chain, which he fol 

Jows in an ample and interefting defcription, is all granite, with 

a bafis of quartz, more or lefs mixed with fpars, miea, and 

little portions of bafaltes, fcattered without order, and in irre- 

gular fragments. This ancient rocky fubftance, and the fand 
produced by its decompofition, form (according to M. Pallas) 
the bafis of all the continents. But this rocky granit is never 
found in /rata or beds; it is either in blocks, or at lea{t in 
mafles, accumulated the one upon the other, and never exhibits 
the leaft mark or veftige of petrifaction, or of any organica) im- 


. preffion whatever. Befides thefe primordial mountains, M, 


PALLas maintains, that there are others of a more recent origin. 
Thefe he calls fecondgry and tertiary: the former, which are 


febiftous, were produced at the fides of the primordial mountains 


by the decompofition of the granites; the latter arife from the 


- wrecks and contents of the fea, raifed and tran{ported by volcae 


nic eruptions and confequent inundations, 
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Here we have our Author’s hypothefis. Having lived for 
ten years in the midft of thefe mountains, and ftudied their 
majeftic beauties, which are as: much adapted to fuggeft fyftems 
to the Naturalift, as numbers to the Poet, he comes after the 
Burnets, theWhiftons, the Woodwards, the Mallets, the Scheuchzers, 
and the Buffons, and fays,—Gentlemen,—with your Jeave,— 
I alfo’am a fyfiem-maker. Suppofing then, fays he, that the 
high granitic primordial mountains formed, from the origin of 
things, ifles at the furface of the ocean, and that the decom- 
pofition of the granite produced the. firft accumulations of 
quartzeous and fparic fand, and of a micacious mud, of which 
the grains and /chi/es of the ancient chains or ridges were com- 
pofed,—what then? why then the fea muft have carried along 
with it, to the fides of the Jand, the light, ferrugincous, and 
phlogifticated matters, produced by the diflolution of thofe mul- 
titudes of vegetables and animals, which it contained, and by 
filtrating thefe principles into the frata, which it had depofited 
on the granite, muft have formed thofe heaps of pyrites, the 
furnaces of the firft volcanos, whofe fucceffive eruptions weie 
afterwards obferved in different parts of the globe. ‘The‘e 
ancient volcanos, whofe marks and veftiges have been loft in 
the lapfe of ages, demolifhed the /rata, which hid become 
folid through time, and under which their explofions had been 
made; they changed and modified, in different manners, by 
fufing or calcinating them by the adtivity of fire, the fubftances 
of thefe ftrata, and thus they produced the firft mountains of 
the fchiftous band, which correfponds in part with the beds of . 
clay, and of ‘the fand of the plains, and alfo formed thofe cal- 
careous mountains, whofe vault is folid and without any ap- 
pearances or veftiges of petrifications. It was then, that, in 
the caverns and chinks, accumulations were made, and veins 
were formed of quartz, fpars, minerals, phlogifticated fub- 
ftances, &c.: the fea, wafhing the lower parts of the moun- 
tains, depofited there marine productions, which imperceptibly 
formed banks of corals and fhells: and new volcanos forcing 


‘the fea to retire, raifed thefe banks and produced the huge 


calcareous Alps of Europe. But there muft have happened a 
prodigious convulfion in our globe, and an inundation of a moft — 
violent and dreadful kind. Our Author could no longer doubt 
(fays he) of the certainty of a general deluge, when he found 
in Siberia the remains of the huge animals of India, the bones 
of elephants, rhinocerofes, and monftrous buffaloes, fometimes 
difperfed here and there, fometimes accumulated in heaps, and 
in fuch quantities that they are become an important obje& of 
commerce for that province. What furprifed him the moft, 
was his finding ip thofe frozen regions, that lie on the borders 
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of the Vilozzi, the carcafs of a rhinoceros, with its whcle 
fkin; and the remains of tendons, ligaments, and cartilages, 
He has depofited the parts that were beft preferved, in the 
cabinet of the academy of Peterfburg, and he wifhes that fome 


zealous and accurate obfervet of Nature could arrive at thofe 


mountains, which lie between the rivers Indigifka and Kolyma, 
where the huntfmen affirm, that they have feen feveral carcafles 
of elephants and other gigantic animals. Thefe obfervationss 
and thofe made by Mr. ‘Fujfieu, upon the ferns and Indian plants, 
whofe forms are vifibly imprinted on the /egania or flates in the 
European quarries, prove evidently, according to M. PaLLas, 
that the inundation which brought them into our northern 
regions, came from the South or the Indian Ocean. M. 
Pawvas attributes this terrible deluge to the violent eruptions 
ofa quantity of volcanos, which he places in the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The firft eruption, which raifed the bottom of a very 
deep fea, and which, perhaps, at one fhock, or feveral which 
fallowed. each other clofely, formed the ifles of Sunda, the 
Moluccas, the Phillipines, and the Auftral Sands, muft have 
driven away, on all fides, fuch an enormous mafs of water as 
furpafles imagination. ‘This mafs; impelled with violence 
againit the ftrong barrier which the continued ridge of Afiatie 
and European mountains oppofed to it on the North, and 
prefled ftili forward by new inundations, mutt have produced 
the moft dreadful havoc and confufion, and the moft enormous 
‘breaches in the lands of thefe continents: it muft have carried 
along with it the banks of fand, thells, &c. that were formed 
before their coafts, as alfo the higher ftrata of the firft lands 5 
and,’ rifling above the lefs elevated parts of the chain, which 
forms the middie, the continent muft have tranfported to, and 
depofited on, the oppofite declivities all thefe wrecks and frag- 
iments, mixed with the fubftances which the eruption had 
already blended with the waters of the ocean; it muft likewife 
have buried without ercer, the fhattered remains of the trees 
and animals that were enveloped in this general ruin, and 
formed, by thefe fucceflive tranfportations (depéts), the tertiary 
mountains, as our Author calls them, and the terrene acceffions, 
or alluvions (atteriffemens), of Siberia.—Finally, this enormous 
mafs of water, fet in motion by volcanic erruptions, direéted 
its courfe towards the Pole, with the whole body of water that 
as yet covered the plains, and thus formed the inequalities, the 
valleys, the veftiges of rivers, the lakes, and great gulphs of 
the Northern ocean, overturning, in its courie, the moft ancient 
JSrrata, and {till carrying along with it a fufficient quantity of 
heterogeneous fubftances to fill up a part of deeps of .that 


ocean, and to occafion the flelyes, fhallows, and fand-banks, 
that are found near its coafts. 


Such 
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Such is the hypothefis of M. Parnas: and it may have its 
day :—and why fhould it not? for it does not hang in the air, 
upon the tail of acomet, like the speches of Nature; and though 
it lies open to difficulties and objections, yet the theory it con; 
tains, with refpect to the formation of the mountains, draws 
many lines of probability from Natural Hiftory, and an ob- 
fervation of the prefent ftate of the globe. Natural Hiftory is 
the indulgent parent of all the fyftem-makers :—they all appeal 
to her; and the appears to bear teftimony to them all]: at leaft, 
they all fay fo. 
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Art. XV. 

Legiflation Orientale.—Ouvrage dans lequel, €S¢e.—Oriental Legi- 
flation.—A Work, in which, by a Difplay of the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Government in the Turkish, Perfian,and Indian Dominions, 
it is proved,—Firft, That the Manner in which moft Writers have 
hitherto reprefented De/potifm, as if it were ab/olute in thefe three 
Empires, is entirely illufory, and groundlefs.—Secondly, That 
in Turkey, Perfia, and Indoftan, there are Codes of written Law, 
which affect the Prince, as well as the Subje&t.—Thirdly, Thae 
in thefe three Empires, the Inhabitants are poffeffed of Property, 
both in moveable and immoveable Goods, which they enjoy with 
an entire Liberty. By M. Anquetit pu Perron, of the Aca- 
demy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres, and King’s Interpreter for 
the Oriental Languages. 4to, Paris and Amfterdam. ‘1779. 


HIS title exhibits the plan of our Author’s work, and this 

plan is executed in fuch a manner, as might be expected 

from the extenfive erudition and capacity of the Writer. We 
found a certain propenfity to adopt his opinion, even before we 
faw the arguments by which it is fupported; for furely jt isa 
great relief to humanity to find, that fo confiderable a part of 
our fpecies are not fuch wretched flaves, as hath been fo often 
faid. The authorities on which he builds his fyftem, are thofe 
very travellers who have mifled the Public, by confounding 
arbitrary aéts, and periods of violence and diforder, with the ufual 
and permanent ftate of things. To the teftimony of travellers he 
adds his colleétion of original papers and records, fuch as a Daily 
Gazette of the Mogul court, in which an account is publifhed of 
the affairs of the empire.—A circumftantial enumeration of the 
functions and departments of the different minifters, taken from 
a book called Akbar-namah, cempofed by Aboulfazel, fecretary 
to Schah-Akbar,—and from the copy of a deed or contract of 
fale, in which the forms obferved in tranfactions of that kind 
are accurately mentioned. We leave the reader to judge, by 
perufing this inftructive work, how far the Author has fuc- 
ceeded in proving his hypothefis. As for our part, we haxye 
been more entertained and inftructed by his Jearning and dexte- 
rity, 
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rity, than we have been fatisfied with his proofs. His attempts 
to refute Montefquieu are not always fuccefsful: his obferva- 
tions on the arts, fciences, agriculture, religion, and political 
oeconomy of the Eaftern nations, are curious, but do not juf- 
tify the conclufions he draws from them; and after all his 
attempts to fet the Orientals free from the imputation of fervi- 
tude, we fear their bonds are more ignominious and fevere than 
he would have us to think. 

The ample notes that terminate this work, are replete with 
inftruGtion, in refpect to feveral points of oriental legifla- 
tion, agriculture, &c. They contain among other no 
a particular account of what the Mogul government drew from 
the riches and induftry of the fubjects of that empire under the 
reign of Akbar, who abolifhed a multitude of particular taxes, 
and fupplied their place by a general one on lands and labour, 
with reftrictions that rendered it mild and humane.—We find 
alfo, in thefe notes, an explication of fome paffages of the 
Koran, a difcourfe of Minother, an ancient king of Perfia, and 
the differtation of Mr. Dow on the defpotifm of Indoftan, with 
the obfervations of our Author on the fame fubjeét. 

Mr. ANQUETIL defigns to publifh another work, ftill more 
confiderable, which, in all appearance, will contribute greatly 
to improve our knowledge of Indoftan; this is a tranflation of 
the Oupnetat,. which is a treatife of Indian theology, contain- 
ing extracts from the four Vedams, It was tranflated at Dehli, 
in the year 1656, from the Samfcretan, or Hanfcrit, into 
Perfian, by the order of Darah-Schako, eldeft fon of the Mogul ’ 
Schah-Djehan. Mr. ANQUETIL propofes enriching his trant- 
lation with notes, rclative to the antiquities and géography of 
Indoftan. He alfo promifes the public, Dictionaries of the 
Malabar, Tclongeu, and Samfcretan languages. 





Art. XVI. i 


Traité de | Education des Femmes, (Sc.—A Treatife concerning the 
Education of the Female Sex. Vol. 1. 409 pages. Paris. 1779- 


F books of this kind were ever feafonable, they feém to be 
| peculiarly fo (be it faid without offence !) at the prefent 
period of time, in the Britifh ifles: and notwithftanding the 
‘number of treatifes on education, with which our literature may 
be already enriched, we fhould be glad to fee the excellent 

_ work now before us in an Englifh drefs, with fuch alterations 
as may be fudged expedient. But we fhould be forry if it 
were to fall into the hands of a hackney, or even an ordinary 
Tranflator ; becaufe it requires judgment and {kill to lop off 
what is exuberant, fupply what is deficient, and illuftrate what 
is obfcure. ‘This volume is divided into three parts.— The firlt 
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relates to the care of the child from its birth to the age of feven. 
The fecond takes in the period from feven to fourteen ; ; and the 
third is employed in forming the amiable woman, the mother 
of a family, and the ufeful member of civil fociety. The de- 
tail, into which the Author enters in thefe three ftages of 
education, are ftrongly marked with the characters of fagacity 
and fentiment; and the whole, we think, breathes a {pirit not 
only of elegance but of virtue: though we could wifh, that the 
ftyle and mode of expreffion were not fometimes chargeable with 
quaintnefs and obfcurity.—We mutt oblerve, that this work is 
the production of a lady; and that it was undertaken at the 
requeft of her hufband, who was defirous of communicating to 
others, the happinefs with which a wife and virtuous confort 
has crowned his conjugal ftate. ‘The volume before us is to be 
followed by two more. Inthe fecond, the Author propofes to 
treat of the fenfes; of. health; of the ule of the bodily organs ; of 
metaphyfical notions, and experimental philofophy ;—and in the 
third, of thofe branches of hiftorical knowledge that are moft 
effentially required in female education. 


Art. XVII. | 
Cait Purnst Secunpi Aifforie Naturalis XXXVII. Libri, quos ree 
cenfuit et Notis illufravit GapritL Brotrier.-—Pliny’s Natural 
Hittory, with Emendations and explanatory Notes. By M,. 
Brorier, formerly a Member of the Campany of Jefus (fo called). 
6 Vols. 12mo. Paris. Price bound 36’Livres (or 1]. 14s. Sterling). 


“HIS truly learned and claffical editor gave, fome time ago, 

a {fpecimen of his tafte and critical merit, in the publica- 

tion of an excellent edition of Tacitus. The edition of Pliny, 

now before us, contains above 20c0 corrections, which had 

eicaped the learned refearches and fagacity of Father Hardouin ; 

it is printed in the fame letter and fize with the claffic Authors 

publifhed by Barbou, and it has obtained the applaufe of all 
the cohnoiffeurs, 
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Art. XVIII. 

De la Religion, par un Homme du Monde, ou l'on examine les d ‘firens 
Syftemes des Sages de notre Siecle, G¢.—A Treatife concerning Res 
ligion, by a Man af the World, in which the Syitems of the Sages 
of our Times (the irreligious Philofop ers in France) are examined 
and the Conne@tion of the Principles of Chriftianity, with the 
fundamental Maxims on which the public Tranquillity depends, is 
fully demonitrated. 8vo. 5 Vols. Baris. 1779. 


HIS excellent work deferves to be diftinguifhed from the 
multitude of publications in defence of Chriftianity, 
that iffue daily from the French preffes. We find in it fimpli- 


Ejty of ftyle and manner, perfpicuity of reafoning, an intimate 
acquaintance 
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acquaintance with the fubjects that are treated, a uniform tone 
of ‘decency and candour, that is never interrupted by either 
farcafms or inveétives againft the enemies of religion, and a 
folidity or argument that feems to force conviction. The Au- 
thor is a layman, nay, he reprefents himfelf as a fceptic, an 
impartial obferver, who, having been for fome time carried 
along with the torrent of the ew philofophy, began to fufpect 
the ifugon, and therefore, going back to the principles of evi- 
dence, and the true fource of knowledge, refolved to review his 
Opinions, and to inquire ferioufly what notions we ought to en- 
tertain of our own exiftence, of that of the Deity, of the ne- 
ceffity or advantages of a Divine Revelation, and of the celeftial 
origin of the Chriftian religion.—In the execution of this im- 
portant plan, the judicious Author divides his work into four 
parts.—The firft contains inquiries concerning the origin and 
limits of human knowledge,—a defence of human liberty, and 
a refutation of the fyftem of fatalifm. The fecond and third 
treat of the Supreme Being,—of natural and moral evil,—of 
the contradiction that fome have falfely fuppofed to exift between 
the divine attributes,—and of the immateriality and immortality 
of the human foul. In the fourth and laft part, our Author 
treats of the probability of a divine revelation, and then cone 
fiders the proofs of Chriftianity, together with its doétrines, 
inftitutions, and moral precepts. 





AiR: Ts: ee 
Eloges lus dans les Seances Publigues de l’ Academie Franceife, Fc.— 
Kulogies, ‘read at the Public Meetings of the French Academy. 
By M. D Atemsert, Perpetual Secretary of the fatd academy. 
1zmo. Paris. 1779. pp. 559- : 


HIS elegant work, in which the philofophical pen of M. 


D’ALEMBERT factifices to the Graces with rather too 
-. much earneftnefs and precifion, forms an interefting continua- 


tion of the hiftory of the French academy, begun by Mefficurs 
Peliffon and D’Olivet. ‘This volume, which will be followed by 
feveral more, Contains the eulogies of Maffillon, Boileau, the 
Abbé de St. Pierre, Boffuet, the Abbé De Dangeau, De-Sacy, De 
la Motte, Fenelon, Choify, Deftouches, Flechier, Crebillon, and 
the Prefident Rofe. The varieties of charadter, genius, tafte, 
and talent, that diftinguifh thefe eminent men, have furniffred 
the learned and ingenious Panegyrift with an occafion of dif- 
playing all the powers of his pencil, and al] the refources of his 
art, in giving to each object its proper attitude and afpe&t, and 
the colouring that more peculiarly fuits it.—It is, however, to 
be wifhed, that this agreeable and inftructive work were not 
here and there chargeable with quaint thoughts, far-fetched 
comparifons, and gb/cure diftinGtions, : — 

3 pe ART. 
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Art. XX. 

Dz Gorteriana Vitalitate Miferiis Hominum relu@ante, @Sc.—Pfycoto- 
ico-Medical Propofitions concerning Gortex’s Doétrine, with 
refpect to that Power of the Vital Principle, which ftroggles with 
- the Evils of humanity. By M. P. Icnarius Zeccuini, Of the 
Inttitute of Bologna, and Profeflor of Phyfic in the Univerfity of 

Ferrara. 4to. Ferrara, 1779. 
HIS ingenious Author publifbed, about fix years ago, a 
treatife concerning the Laws of Vitality, in a health Ys 


and alfo in a difordered ftate, proceeding from an inflammatory 


principle. In the {mal} work before us, he confiders the ani- 
mal nature in a ftate of pain, and divides his fubjeét into three 
parts. The firft treats of this indifpofition confidered in itfelf, 
and, on this occafion, of the mutual influence which foul and 
body have upon each other. In the fecond, our Author exa- 
mines the opinions of the ancients concerning the caufe of pain, 
and finds them much lefs fatisfactory than thofe of the moderns. 
In the third, he mentions the moit effeétual methods which the 
art of healing furnifhes for preventing the effects of pain, and 
evea retarding, if not removing entirely its caufe.e M. Zec- 
CHINI feems to have formed an idea of the animal ceconomy, 
which is truly philofophical. He has improved the fyftem 
of Gorter; his end is to deliver humanity from a multitude of 
evils, both phyfical and moral; and the public, therefore, is, 
at leaft, obliged to him for his good intentions. 


ArT. XXI. 

Mvuser Capirotins Antigue Infcriptiones, a Francifco Evucento 
Guasco, ejufdem Mufei Curatore, nunc primum conjunGim Edita, 
Notifque illufrate. ‘Tom. IiI. The ancient Infcriptions in tke 

* Vatican Collection, &c. Fol. Rome. 1772. 


E formerly gave an account of the two preceding 

| volumes * of this learned work, and the plan on which 

it has been compofed. This third volume concludes the publi- 
cation; which may be juftly confidered as a complete courfe 
‘of Lapidarian feience, by the vaft number of infcriptions it 
contains,’ and the extenfive erudition which the ingénious‘and 





noble Author has difplayed in throwing new light upon them, 


and correCting the errors of preceding antiquaries. “This 
volume contains the feventh, and the fucceeding chapters to the 
twelfth inclufive. The feventh contains the infcriptions that 
‘relate to parents, children, brothers, and fifers, and thofe ‘thie 
are relative to patrons, friends, flaves, freed-men, &c. In the 
ninth, we have the explication of 126 Figulean infcriptions 
‘(Infcriptiones Figuline) which are kept in two contiguous 
chambers of the Mufzeum Capitolinum. To this explication 





* See Review, vol, Ivi. p. 225, and vol, lvii. p. 433. 
: the 
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the Author has prefixed a curious diflertation concerning thé 
origin of the art which the Latins called Ars Figulina, and the 
etymology of that term; which is derived from the name of a 
{mall town, in the Sabine territory, fituated on the Via Nomen- 
tana (about twelve miles from Rome), whofe ancient name was 
Figulea +, and whofe inhabitants were chiefly employed in ma- 


“mufacturing earthen-ware. M. pe Guasco, who, like the reft 


of the fraternity, is no where reprehenfible for too much brevity, 
enlarges, very citcuniftantially, On the antiquity of this art, 
on its high repute among the Romans, and on the infcription$ 
oftén found on bficks, &c. The tenth and eleventh chapters 
exhibit a colleétion of Grecian and Chri/tian infcriptions ; and 
the twelfth is a kind of Supplement, which contaifis the omitted 
infcriptions that belong to the preceding volumés, or fuch as 
did not come to the Author’s knowledge till after the publica. 
tion of thefe volumes. In this laft chapter, we find the famous 
fragment of the Lex Regia, by which the fenate and the Ro- 
man people conferred the Imperial Dignity upon Vefpafian. 
This fragment, engraven on brafs, was difcovered, under the 
pontificate of Clement VI. in the church of St. fohn de Lateran. 
This ancient monument was more or lefs neglected, until the 
feign of Pope Gregory XIII. who had it placed in the Campi- 
doglio, frorn wherice Clement XII. ordered it to be tranfported 


to the Mufeum Capitolinum., From that tithe, many learned 


men have employed much labour in the explication of it; but 
our Author has fucceeded here much better than all who have 
gone before him. : 


4 Iris now called St. Vaf/, which is an earthen-ware faint, and 
an evident tranflation of Figulea. 


| ART. XXII. 
Scienza della Natura, &Je.—The Science of Nature, general and 
particular, By Father D, Jounn Maria Decrta Torre. Part II. 
With Tables and Engravings. 4to, Naples. 1778. 





HIS, and the two preceding volumes, contain the moft 

complete courfe of natural hiftory, and natural philofophy, 
that is to be met with in Italian. It is a new edition of a 
work, publifhed by this Author in 1749; but it appears with 
fuch additions and improvements, drawn from the modern dif- 
coveries in natural philofophy, that it may be juftly confidered 
as anew work, The idea of uniting natural hiftory with na 
tural philofophy, is certainly a happy one; and our Author is 
the firft Italian who has treated natural fcience on this plan. 
This third part contains aftronomy, optics, air, found, and 
meteors. 
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ArT. XXIII. 

Cefaris de Horatiis in Archygymafio Romano Philefophia Profe efforis, de 
Modo Philofopkand:, Offictogue Fhilofephi, Liber Singularis.—A pat- 
ticular Treatife concerning the Method of carrying on Philofo- 
phical Invefligation, and the Doty ofa Philcfopher, By the Abbe 
Cwsar Orazt, Profeffor of Philofophy in the Roman College. 
8vo. Rome. 1778. 


ERE we have a new, ingenious, but not w2-whimfical 

philofopher, who undertakes to put us upon a fingularc 
fcent for the inveftigation of truth, and the fixing our ideas 
with refpect to metaphyfical, phyfical, and moral certitude. 
According to this Author, the criterion of truth, which the phi- 
lofophers have been fo long difputing about, refides neither in 
the rules of logic, nor in the clearnefs of our perceptions; nor 
does evidence itfelf deferve that appellation: where then? In or- 
der to anfwer this queftion, the Author tells us, that we muft 
diftinguifii the objects of an internal and intimate /enfe, or con- 
feioufnefs, from thofe of reafon or argumentation ; and, being 
affured, that we have real perceptions, certain in their nature, 
and independent on all reafoning, we muft then deduce from 
this internal fenfe of our exiftence, and of the modifications of 
our ideas, all our reafonings concerning objects different from 
that exifténce and thefe ideas; and therefore confider the foul 
itfelf as the univerfal criterion of all human certitude, a direét 
and immediate criterion with refpect to thofe truths that belong 
to the internal fenfe, and an indireét one for others that are de- 
ducible from it. We do not really think that there is.any thing 
new in this fyftem of inveftigation, but the uncouth and clumfy 
manner in which it is exprefied. Is it not always taught to 
every ftripling in philofophy, that the logical analyfis carries us 
up to fimple propofitions, which are the objects of immediate 
intuition? If this be not our Author’s meaning, what is it? 
and if it be, why render old truths obfcure by an intricate 
phrafeology —Whiat he fays of axioms is exceptionable, on:ac= 
count either of its obfcurity or its fallfehood. He affirms, that 
their truth is not, properly {peaking, immediate (i. e. as we fup- 
pofe he means, diftinguithed by the intuitive evidence cf firft 
principles), but that it is afcertained by reafonings ; and that, 
analytically, thefe reafonings are not reducible to general prin- 
ciples, but to particular decifions of the intimate or internal fenfe. 
if the efteem we have for the acutenefs of this Author did not 
prevent our treating him harfhly, we fhould be. tempted to 
allege, that the common fenje of Dr. Ofwald has got into his 
imagination, and now and then engendered there non-/cnfe. Yet 
there are feveral things in this book que tollere velics. 
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Art. XXIV. 


Rudimetta Lingue Copte five Agyptiaca, ad Usum Collegii Urbani de 
propaganda Fide.—Rudiments of the Coptic or Egyptian Language, 
for the Ufe of the Society de Propaganda, &c. 4to. Paris. 


*T HE antiquity of the Coptic, which fucceeded the fymbolic 
and hieroglyphical language in Egypt, is abundantly afcer- 
tained, though it is not eafy to point out the particular time. of 
‘its origin and introduction among the inhabitants of that coun- 
‘try. The refemblance of its letters to thofe of the Greeks, gives 
a-certain degree of probability to the opinion of thofe learned 
‘mens who fuppofe that it was introduced into Egypt by Grecian 
‘colonies: its fyntaxis, however, is of a quite particular kind, 
and has nothing at all in common with that of the other Euro- 
pean or Oriental languages. The ancient verfions of the. holy 
Hfcriptures, and -the liturgies of the primitive church, render the 
-ftudy of this language peculiarly ufeful and interefting. The 
Coptic verfion of the Old and New Teftament, is certainly an- 
terior 'to Theodoret, who makes mention of it; and muft, con- 
‘fequently, have been compofed before the fifth.century. It is, 
however, wanting in all the Polyglott Bibles; .and we know it 
‘only ‘by the Pentateuch, and the New Teftament, which have 
‘been: publifhed at Oxford by Dr. Wilkins. The exiftence of 
this verfion, alone, is fufficient to render the ftudy of the Coptic 
‘Janguage interefting ; and therefore the lovers of oriental learn- 
“ing received with pleafure the Di@ionary and Grammar of that 
language, that have been lately publifhed at Oxford, and which 
have not, and, indeed, could not well efcape the notice of the 
-illuftrious Ecclefiaftic (RAPHAEL TUuK1), to whom the public 
is*indebted for the Coptic Grammar we here announce. This 
‘Grammar was publifhed in the 8oth year of the Author’s age: 
‘we find at the end of it fome fhort remarks on the Memphitic 
and Thebaidic dialects, into which, the Egyptian language is 
~@ivided,, of which the former was fpoken in the lower, and the 
latter in'the higher Egypt. The whole is publifhed in two lan- 
-guages; in Latin for the ufe of the Europeans, and in. Arabic 
for that of the Egyptians, among whom the Coptic is fallen in- 
to difufe, fince the invafion of the Saracens. The examples 
‘employed in this Grammar are taken from the verfions of the 
Qld. and New Teftament in the two dialects, and-they are gene- 
rally followed by the correfponding paflages in the Arabic, La- 
otin, and Greck verfions. 
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IN DE X 
To the REMARKABLE PA&S$aGEs in this Voluime. 


N.B. To Jind any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 
| Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


Duirery, the den of, de- 
{cribed, 109, ) 
ZEscHiytus, his dramas chatac- 
terized, 510. | 
AcricuLtTuré, ds yet but imper- 
feétly known in England, 127. 
Péculiar difficultiés attending the 
ftudy and improvement of, 128. 
Advantages of . experimental 
knowledge in, 133. A period- 
ical publication of improvements 
in farming recommended, 135. 
Benefits probably refulting from 
a performance Of that kind, 136. 
Model fot recording experi- 
ments, 243. Obfervations on 
Scientific agriculture, 246, 
AcuE, Funiping, curious account 
of, 197.. 
Air, experiments relative'to, 161, 
273: : 
AmruratTion of the extremities, 
new method of performing, 493. 


‘Anciens Mineralogifies. See Go- 


BET. 

Ancrna polypofa, See Micnas 
ELIS, 

AnTi-PaRos, famous grotto of, 
482. | 

Antiquities, Moorifh, in Spain, 
decribed, 139. 

Aratus, the poet, characterized, 

5136 | 

Aryxaup, M,_his trarflation of 
Plato’s lo, 528. 


ArisToPHanss, bis comedies cha- 


-ragterized, sit. 
ArisToOTLe, his poetics critically 


 ‘inveftigated, §24—5 26. 


ARTILLERY, Engitth, tate of, in 


the reign of Edward VI. 205.. 


And in the reign of Elizabeth, 
206. 7 
Aucxtanp Caftle, account of, 
_ 284. | 
Austria, effay 6n the hif, of, 52. 
B*? company, great danger of, 
210. 
App. Rev, !xi. 


Bartuy, M. his memoir concern- 
ing the diminution of the length 
of the year, 497. | 

Bark, the beft remedy for the pu- 
trid and ulcerous fore throat, 30, 

BarTHELEMY, Abbé; his remarks 
on the number of pieces that 
were cuftomarily reprefented on 
the fame day, on the Athenian 
theatre, 527. _ ) 

Basaxtes of the aricients, inquiry 
concerning, 499, - 

Batteux, Abbe, his memoir on 
Ariftotle’s poetics, 524. On 
tragedy, §25% -Oncomedy, ib, 
His comparifon of Epic poetry 
with tragedy. and hiftory, 526. 

Bausr, M. his memoirs of Wal+ 

_ Jachia, 304. 

Bew iy, Mr. his éxperiments on 

_ pyrophori, t7hs j 

Bisie, Vulgate, accopnt of a va- 
Juable manufcript of, 545+ 

Birps, anatomy of, memoir con- 

" CeMing, 494. Surprizing ana- 
logy between their forms and 
that of the human {pecies, 494. 

Buioop, obfervations and experi- 
ments on, 341, 381. 

Boeums’s acad. diflertations, 650,, 

Books, introduétion to the know- 
ledge of, by M, Denis, 303. 

Bravery diftinguifhed from cou- 
rage, 2016 —_ 

‘Bripce, remarkable one in Wales, 
il, 

Briere uber Rofsland, &c. 58. 

Burronx, M. his extraordinary 
theory of the epochas of nature, 

Is 

Raves, his Hudibras, &c. ap- 
preciated, 190. . a fe 

he Anais, navigable, their great 

importance to a country, 387- 
Defeéts in the Englith fyftem of, 
and the remedy,, pointed out, 
388. 


Oo CAROLINA, 
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Caroiina, South, extraordinaty 
jlory of certain fanatics there, 
445. Curious account of a 
congrefs held there with the 
Creek Indians, 448. 

CaTaLocues, defcriptive and cri- 
tical, of the writings of ancient 
authors, their greatufe, 543. 

Catecuism of the church of 
England, hiftory of, 209. 

CHARLEMAGNE, obfervations on 
his reign, 215—218. 

Curist, his high character as a 
preacher, 104. Critical account 
of the duration of his miniftry, 
266. Obf. on his difcourfe on 
the Mount, 27¢. On the tranf- 
actions of the day of his refur- 
rection, 272. 

Cuurcues, rife and progrefs of 


their temporal jurifdiction, 529. © 


‘Connoissance de laffronomie, 
223. 

Consiciio ad un giovane poeta, 
460. : 

ConversaTion, critically invefti- 


gated, 47. 
Coptic. language, an interefting 


fludy, 560. Rudiments of, by 


whom publifhed, ib. 

Cornish MS. account of, 282. 

CoTiLion, objections to the in- 
troduction of that mode of dan- 
cing, in England, 115. 

Courace diftinguifhed from bra- 
very, 205. 

CovrtsHip between the fexes 
inveft'gated, 421. 

Cow ey, remarks on his poetical 
character, 2—7. 

Cover, Abbé, his obfervations on 
England, 220. 

Crown, legiflative power of, over 
conquered countries, difcufled, 
1776 : 

AT ye Count, his difcourfes 
concerning the government of 
certain countries in Europe, 454. 

D’Atemesert, his Eulogy of G. 
Keith, Lord Marfhal, &c. 299. 

Dame Jenkins, her dialogue with 
Eugenius concerning religion, 96. 

DawncinG, ftriftures on the diffe- 
rent modes of, 115. 


D’Azyr, M. Vicg, his memoir 
relative to the anatomy of birda, 
404. | : 

De , M, his defcription 
of the Mines in the’ Pyrenees 
republifhed, 221. 

Denis, M. Aufschers der Garell. 
Biblioth. &c. See Booxs. 
Des Essarts, M. his hittorical 
account of the tribunals of an- 

Cient nations, 222, 

Desmarest, M. his memoir oh 
the bafaltes, Part III. 498. 

Despotism, lefs extreme in the 
Oriental parts of the globe than 
generally imagined, 553. 

Diatocue between Dame Jenkins 
and Eugenius, 96. | 

between Sufanna and 

Margaret, 97. 

between John the Foot- 

man and Clement, gg. 

between an Englifhman 
and a Frenchman, concerning 

royal prerogative, 174.6 

between a bookfeller 
and a Grubftreet writer, 468. 

DicqueMare’s aftronomy, new 
edition, 223. 

Discours politiques, biftoriques, 

| et critiques fur quelques gouverne~ 
mens de l’ Europe, &C. 454. 

prononcé dans I Acad, 
Francoife, See Ducis. . 

Doum, M. his edition of Kemp- 
fer’s Japan, from the origins! 
MS. 145. 

Donne, Dr. a metaphyfical poet, 
4. Specimen, ib. 

Drama of the moft ancient Greeks 
charaéterized, 510. Their tra- 
gedy philofophically eftimated, 
ib. Their comedy, 511. Their 
poetry under Alexander and the 
Prolemies, 512. Farther ac- 
counts of, 524. See alfo Aris- 
TOTLE. | 

Dress, of a page in Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s time, curious defcrip- 
tion of, 15. 

Devpen, bis merit as a profe wri- 
ter confidered, 186. His letter 
to his fons in confirmation of his 
being addicted to aftrology, 187. 

Ducis, 
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Ducrs, M. his oration in hdénour 


of Voltaire, 220. 


Duke, his poetry briefly charac- 


terifed, 189. 

Dumont’s inquiry into the admi- 
niftration of lands among the 
Romans, 219. , 
Artu, new theory of the for- 

mation of, 550 

Epwarp (William)  extraordi- 
naty bridge built by him, 11. 

ELECTRICITY, experiments to 
fhew the advantage of pointed 
conduétors, 4o1.. The con- 
trary opinion maintained, 402. 

— Decifion in favour of the Frank- 
linian conftruction, 406. Va- 
rious experiments on the Ley.- 

" den phial, &c. 407. 

Evectricat Condufors, the fu- 

~ periority of thofe that are ele- 
vated and pointed, proved by. 
experim. made in Fiance, 

. 490- 

FierpHants, bones of, and of 
other huge Southern animals, 
found in Siberia, 536—ss51. 

Eroce de Milord Marechal, See 
D’ALEMEERT. 

Epocuas of Nature, Buffon’s ac- 
count of, 531. 

Easte Grondlehren des ietzicen 
Europeifchen Voelker rechts, 
&C. 67. 

Essai fur ’Hiftoire de la Maifon 
d’Autriche, 52. 

r— fur la Furifprudence Univer- 
Selle. See Jacos. 

— fur l’Hiftoire des tribunaux, 
Fe, See Des Essarrs. . 

EsvaBLisHMENTs, religious, de- 
fended, 324. 

EVANGELISTS, Crivical account of 
the latitude with which they ufe 

_certain forms of expreffion, 264. 

Evenino, fonnet or, 75. 

Evuripipes, his dramatic compo- 

‘fitions characterized, sit, 

EXPERIMENTING in agriculture, 


recommended, 128. Forms for 


recording the farmer’s experi- 
ments, 246, 
Ezour Vedam tranflated, 500. 
Ezra, his reformation of the Jew- 


ith religion, 102. Curious ac- 
count of his preaching, 103. 
ArmincG, See AGRICULTURE, 

Fautener, George, his ac- 
count of Sacheverel, 358, 

Femace condo, rules and obfer- 
vations relative to, 45. 

Fenton, El:jah, his fanciful idea 
of the periods of intelledéiual 
growth and decay, 9. 

Freurry, M, his Opufcula, 56. 

FLinT-GLass, inquiry into the 
compoftion of, and the means 

" of giving it an higher degree of 
perfection, 496. 

Foucuer, Abbé, his Supplement 
to his treatife on the Religion of 
the ancient Perfians, ¢29. 

Frienpsuip, the temple of, de- 
feribed, 109. 

GAttoway, Mr. account of 
him, and his evidence refpet- 
ing American affairs, 71. 

Garravtt’s account of the filver 
mine at Chitty in Nivernois, re- 
publifhed, z21. 

GeEnEALocies of Matthew and 
Luke’: Gofpels harmonized, 263. 

GENERAL Of an army, qualifica- 
tions of a complete one, 202. 

Geneva, catalogue of the library 
there, 543. 

Genius diftinguifhed from bright 
parts, 202.6 

Georcicat Society, plan for a 
new one, !37. 

Goset’s ancient mineralogifts of 
France, 221. 

Gosre.s, Harmonies of, their uti- 
lity, 259. 

Gout, fuccefsfully treated by blif- 
tering, 206, 

Greeks, arcient, their poetry 
philofophically inveftigated,s5 10. 

Farther accounts of, 523, 

GrirFitH, John, his ridiculous 
fanaticifm, 372. 

Guturie, Dr. his account of the 
means by which the Roffians are 
preferved from the fcurvy, ‘279, 

10, . 
p[Areveessens, their hurtful 
practices with regard to the 

Lady's heads, 63. 

Oo2 > HauiraXx, 
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Hatirax, his poetry depreciated, 
18 

me: Li Mr, his account of an 
extraordinary pregnaccy, 42. 

Haycartn, Dr, his judicious 
hint relative to the exhibition of 
{trong wort, .as an ant.leptic, 
276. 

Heattu, pious ejaculation to, 
116. 

Heat, (animal) curious experi- 
ments and obiervations on, 378. 

He.t-ror ments, doétrine of the 
eternity of difcufled, 120. Ex- 
ploded, 122. 

Henvey, Mr. his elcétrical expe- 
riments, 41¢ 

Hexeric, St. Paul’s 
with refpedt to, 123. 

Heropotus, a reformer of an- 
cient hiflory, 523. Compared 
with Homer, 524. 

Hervey, My. unites the flowers 
of poetry with the thiftles of 
theology, 95. 

Hiccins, Bryant, on the ufe., ‘of 
an amzlgam of zinc, in electri-, 
‘cal excitation, 407. 


meaning 


Hippone, city of. See Le 
BLonD, 

Histoire naturelle, &c. du Ton- 
quin, &c. 54. 





critique des opinions des 
anciens, 55. 


eae du Tuff ‘lage, 
ee. 306 


History of the German empire, 

Giron. his view of St. James’s, 
Sc. from the village of Charing, 
13. | 

Homer, whimfical hypothefis re- 

_ Jative to, 483, A fabulous 
being,.ib. His writings tymbo- 
lized, ib. 

Hume, David, his literary fame 
ungeneroufly attacked by Lord 
Manboddo, 195. Extraéts from 
his Diziogues on natural Reli- 
gion, 343. Cenfure of that 


work, 354. | 
Same on, unjverfal jurifprue 
cence, 222. 


- a 





Jerrerys, Judge, anecdote relae 
tive to, 10. | 

Tiiap and Odyfley ftrangely fyme 
bolized, 483. The Heroes and 
Deities of, faid to be allegori- 
cal beings, 1b, 

Inpians, Creek, noble fpeech of, 
at a congrefs held at Charlese 
Town, 449. 

, Oriental, curious ace 
count of their facred books, and 
different fects of Brahmins, &c. 

O04 

incaxuouss, Dr, his method of 
_ procuring inflammable air from 
vitriolic ether, 170, His in- 
vention for lighting a candle by 
eleGricity, 407. His experi- 
ments to fhew how far the phe- 

nomena of the Eleatropborus may 
be accounted for by Dr. Frank+ 
lin’s theory of pofitive and ne- 
gative electricity, 408. 

InsuRANCE, mercantile, plan re- 
commended for inftituting q 
court of merchants, &c. for de- 
termining difficult cafes in, 423. 

Joun, the footman, his confer- 
ence with Mr, Clement, on re- 
ligion, 9 99. 








tos, meaning of, 546. 
fimrrer’s hiftory of Japan, 

new edition of, from the Au- 
thor’s original MS. 145. 

Keate, Mr. account of his vae 
rious writings, 117. 

Keitu, George, Lard Marfhal of 
Scotland, his evlogy, 3c0. 
ABYRINTH, the famous one at 

Lemnos, no traces of now 1¢e 
maining, "484. 

La Serxez, his hiflorv of the en- 
try of Mary de Medicis into 
England, 12. 

Lassone, M, De, his new obfer- 

_ vations on ‘the analyfis of cry 
tals of verdegris and falt of lead, 
_&e. 495- .On fome gew_phe- 
nomena produced by different 
— faline mixtures, 496. 

Lear, King, and his three Davghe 
ters, an old play, on which 

Shakelpeare 


, St. his firlt Epiftle ad Spar- 
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Shakefpeare founded his tragedy 
on the fame fubject, extract 
from, 296. 

Le Beau, M, “his memoirs rela- 
ting to the Roman legion, 528, 

Le Bronp, Abbé, his account of 
two Imperial medals of the city 
of Hippone, 528. 

Le Brun, remarks on his man- 
ner of painting, with refpect to 
the ‘difpofition of light and 
fhade, 19, 

Leipsic, academical differtation 
concerning the literature of, 60. 

LeitH, Sir Alexander, his trial 
for felony, 393- 

Lemnos, ifle ot. See Vorcano, 
See LaBYRINTH. 

Leo X. Pope, more worthy of a 
crown than a mitre, 522. 

Le Roy, M. his memoir on the 
form of ele&t. condutors, 491. 

Letrer, curious one fiom aScotch 
warrior, 16, 

Lettres d'un voyageur Anglos, 

62. 

Lesuie, Sir John, his extraordi- 
nary epiftle to Sir Thomas Rid- 
dle, 16, 

Liserty, religious, fpirited re- 
marks on, 101. 

Licut, its effets on water, evin- 
ced by experiments, 168. 

Liver, obf. on the fituation of, 
in its natural ftaté, 491. The 
growth’ of, not proportionable 
to the other parts of the body, 
492- Changes ‘its fituation in 
different attitudes, ib, 

Losscuri¥T aif Winkelman, 223. 

Loxpow (Qld) views’ of, in cu. 
rious ancient drawings, 13. 

Lowrn, Bithop, poetical compli- 
ment to, 334. — oir 

Luirin, Amadeps, fome account 

- of that eminent divine, 545. — 

Lycopuron the poet charatttri- 
a re 

MAcse:ne, Dr. remarks by, on 

the efficacy of wort, as a ge- 
medy for the fcurvy, 276. 

Macs, their vifit wo the Holy Fay 

mily, cijiical account of, 263. 





Macaquer, M. his inquiries con- 
cerning the compofition of flint- 
glafs, 496. : 

Macnet. See Monnier, 

Matomeér, curious Latin poem in 

~ honour of, 547. : 

MansrFievp, Lord, his opinions 
with refpect to the power of the 
crown over conquered countries 
difcuffed, 177—1709. : 

Manuscripts, general account 
of thofe in: the library of Geng- 
Va, 543 

Martano, Dr. his obfervations 
on the fcurvy, 412, 

Maseéres, Baron, his arguments 
in oppofition to Lord Mansfield’s 
Opinion relative to the power of 
the crown in Canada, 172—180. 

Measures and Weights. See 
SCOTLAND,~' 

Mepats of Hippone, 528. 

Memorres Hiltoriques et Geo- 
graph. fur la Valachia, &c. 304, 

Memoirs, aftronomical, by fevee 
ral members of the French aca- 
demy, 497—498. 

Merrian, M. his differtation on 
the influence of the fciences on 
poctry, 509. 

Meyer, M., his letters concern- 

ing Ruffia, “58. 

Micuaecis, Dr. his account of 

' the angyna polypofa, 222. 

Mitton particulars of his life, 
$1. fis education, 82. Com- 
niences teacher of the claffics, 

&c, 83. His political charac- 
‘ ter, 86. His poetry, 87. His 
religion, 89. Critical remarks 
on his poems, 90» 
Minp, Lord Monboddo’s ftrange 
hypotbefis relating to, 192. 
Mines, accounts of thofe in France, 
221. 
Monsoppo, Lord, his fingular 
hypothefis of mind, 192. His 
‘“ygnhandfome attack of the lite- 
rary fame of David Hame, 195. 
_. His. account’ of the Jumping 
ut, 197, His extravagant 
admiration of Ariftotle and an- 
cient metaphyfics, 195. 
LONNET’S 



















































INDEX. 


Mownet’s Syftem of Mineralogy, 
219. 

Mosstes M. his. memoir on the 

_ Variations of the magnet, 489. 
On horizontal refrations at fun- 
fetting, 497. On Saturn’s Ring, 
498. On the variations in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, ib, 

Moreav’s moral political dif: 
courfes on the government of 
France, 214. 

Moser’s principles of the law of 
nations, 57, 

Mosquito fhore, country and ia- 
habitants of, defcribed, 473. 
Mountains, new theory of the 

Original formation of, 5<0. 

Muscraye, Dr, his argument in 
favour of Mr. Wilfon’s elecirical 
experiments, and blunt conduc- 
tors, 402. , 
Arrange, Mr, his electrical ex- 

periments, 491. 
Nature, wonderful changes of, 
in the earlieft ages of the world, 
32. ; 
aS caufes, their influence 
.on the mind of man, 508. 

NavicaTion, feveral important 
obfervations relative to, by Meff. 
De Borda, Pingre, and De Ver- 

dun, 498. - | 

NavicatTions, inland, See Ca- 
NAL. 

Necker, M. De, his natural hif- 
tery of the Tufliiago aod Peta- 
vites, 300. 

Nerey abbey, defcript. of, 14. 

Nicanper, the poet characterifed, 


13. , | 
Nowwelles OLf Sur LP Angleterre. 
‘Se Cover, | 
-——- recherches fur la fcience des 
' Medailles, &c. See Sivry. 
Nouveau Syfteme de Mineralo- 
gie. See Monnet. 
OCBRseaxs, ule of, in charches, 
when firft introduced in this 
country, 399, 480. 
Orientat legiflation lefs defpotic 
than is generally fuppofed, 553. 
Oricinats, literary, rare pro- 
duétions, 117. © Fhe Seafons of 
Thomfon, an original, 118, 


Oruman Lillus Anconitanus, his 
remarkable epic poem in praife 
of Mahomet, and his great ex- 
ploits, 547. 

Orway, his poetry cenfured, 189, 

pares: ifle of, defcribed, 481. 

Antiquities there, ib. 

Pascat, Blaife, his great charac- 
ter for wit and Jearning, 505. 
Account of a complete edition 
of his writings, 507. 

Pertin, Stephen, his ftrange 
account of the Englifh, 12. 
Pernety, Dom. his memoir 
concerning the influence of na- 
tural caufes in the mind of 

man, 508, 

PersecurTion, religious, account 
of a late inftance of, in Ireland, 
443> 

Persians, ancient, remarks on 
their religion, 529. 

Puitippa, Queen, her oratorical 
addrefs to King Edward, in fa- 
vour of the burghers of Ca- 
lais, 438.: 

Pritosopuers, of ancient Greece, 
their great contempt for poetry, 

12. 

Saad. natural, experi- 
ments relating to, 162. 

PHILOSOPHICAL inveftigations, 
how to be conduéted, 559. 

PuiLtoxenus, Bifhop, his Syriace 
verfion of the gofpels, 36. 

Piczons, numerous catalogue of 
the forts, 66. | — 

Piteug d’ Apligny, M, le, his 

_ tyeatife on colours and coloure 
INQ, §5¢ 

Prato’s Jo, an excellent French 
tranflation of, 528, 

PLANTS, experinients On, relative 
to the properties of thie air, 165, 

Poerry, facred, why generally 
- unfuccefsful, 8. weed 

— Of the ancient Greeks; 

the repofitory of their wifdom 
and phbilofophy, ‘50g. ‘Their 

“only means of recording hiftory, 
523. Its abufe of hiflory, ib. 

Ports, metaphyfical, an account 
‘wo, 2. 
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INDE X, 


Potycarp. tranflates the Greek 
Teftament into Syriac, 40. 

Pore, Mr, his profecution of Sir 
Alexander Leith, Bart. 4nd 
nonfuit, 393- 

Portat, M. his obfervations on 
the liver, 4gt. His new me- 
thod of performing amputations 
in the extremiti¢s, 493. 

Povitt1’s differt. on the temporal 
jurifdiGtion of churches, 529. 

Poussin, his ftyle of paintin 
compared with that of Rem- 
brandt, 18. 

Prayer, an excellent oné, of an 
Indian Brahmin, 503. — 

PreacHinG, remarks on the 
progrefs of, 105. 

Precnancy, an aftonifhing cafe 
of, 492. 

PrinciPes 
Moreau. 

Pausstra, King of, anecdotes re- 
lative to, 462. 

Pu pit, always in the fervice of 
the ftate, 108. 

Putter’s hiftory of the German 
empire, 59. 

Uinzy, membranous. See 
MicHaE is. 

REavers, the various kinds 
and chara¢ters of, 111. 
Recuercues Hifforiques, Se. 

See Dumont. 

RerMarus on thunder and light- 
ning, 58. ) 

REMBRANDT, remarks on_ his 
ftyle of painting, 18. Compared 
with Pouffin, ib. 

Reynotps, Sir Jofhua, his cri- 
tical obfervations on the art of 
painting, 17. 

Ricuarpb, Abbé, his hiftory of 
Tonquin, 54. 

Rocuerort, M. de, his critical 
hiftory of the opinions of the 
Ancients, 55. 

=— his memoir concern- 

ing the hiftory of Herodotus, 

23. His controverfy with 

Abbé Batteaux. concerning the 
ancient Greek Tragedy, 525. 

Rousseau, John Fames, defended 
againft D’Alembert, 302. 


de morale. See 





Russia, revenue, &c. of theem- 
pire of, 59. Wonderful bohes 

" of gigantic ‘animals found in, 
535» 551 

Russians, preferved from the 
{curvy by their antifeptic diet, 
2791 410. | . 

GAcHavEREL, Dr. compared to 

a loufe, 3$9: 

Sainte Croix, Baron de, his 
tranflation of the Ezour Ve- 
dath, 501. 

Samaneans, a fe& of Indiat 
philofophers, sot.’ 

Sciences, their influence on 

poetry, $99. 

Sciros, ifle of, fome ac. of, 483. 

ScoTLanpD, propofal for an uni- 
forinity of weights and meas 
fures in that kingdom, 21. 

Scurvy, oblervations 2nd réme- 
dies relative to that diforder, 
See GuTHRIE, HAYGARTH, 
Macsripve, Marrtrano, and 
SKIDDY., 

Ser, rapturous addrefs to, 115. 

SExeEs, the different, of mankind, 
treatife on the means of render- 
ing them nearly equal to each o- 
ther in point of number, 459. 

SuerLtock, Martina, his counfel 
to a young poet, 46>. 

His letters of a travel- 
ler, 462, 

SiperRIA, curious relics found 
there, of the bones of ele- 
phants, &. 535, 551+ 

Sivry, M. De, his inquiries 
concerning medals, infcrip- 
tions, &c. 304. His opifiion 
relative to the fuppofed Egyp- 
tian buft at Turin, 306. 

Sxippy, Mr. his account of the 
efficacy of wort, as a remedy 
for the fcurvy, 277. 

SocieTY, remarks on the pro- 
grefs of, from the fettlement of 
the modern nations, to the 
eleventh century, 181. 

Sore THROAT, putrid, remedy 
for, 30s. 

SouL, human, treatife in proof of 
the exiftence and immateriality 

I of, 
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of, in German, 224. Theory 
of, by a French writer, 486. 
OF the foul that animates the 
brute creation, 487. 
Sprain, vities in that king- 
dom defcribed, 139. 
Spratt, Dr. remark -on his lite- 
rary Charafer, 189. 
Srerney, hie merit as a poet efti- 
mated, 189... 
STREATLAM CASTLE, ‘ac. of, 233. 
Susanna and “Margaret, their 
“dialogue'6n religion, 97. 
AWIETs Dean, his genius and 
er, 356. Anecdotes of, 
; 76 ye abufive characters of 
Wharton, and_ other per- 
fons of diflinftion, 361. . His 
norte end, 363. 
AMERLANE, his military inftt- 
tutes, 451. His great cha- 


racter, 458- 

YTeetu, dilealed, extraordinary 
cafe of, 62. 

Tevrscug Reich/gefchichte, &c. 
59- 


‘Tueocritvs, his poetry chasace 
/ terifed, 5136 


PiME-KILLING, ‘a ferious bu- 


 finefs, 114. 

Tirtan, remark on his picture 
of Bacchus and Ariadne, zo. 
Tonquin, people, refemblance 

of to the Chinefe, 54. 

TraiLies, Dr. his tieatife on 
the foul, 224. 

Teaire des couleurs. materielles 
et de la manieré de colorer, 
B55: 

AriaTions in the obliquity of 
the ecliptic faid_ to amount to 


not a minuté’in 100 years, 497. - 


Vepams, four diftinct forts of 
thofe facred books ‘of the 
Brahmins, &¢c, 502. When 
publithed, ib, | 


END. OF 


Votcanos, evident’ veftioes Rag 
throughout Greece’ fti}l o 
able, 483. A’voléano in tine 
nos fuppofed to a 
rife to the fable “of 
: forge _ there, . ib. fica 
theor Sef the’: ancient Gre¢ian 
vole sib. Farther account 
of their optratich in the origis 
nal formation of mountains, &c, 
t. 
Weor ah RE,  academical difcourte 
- in honoar of, 220, Anetddtes 
of his life, 514. ‘Of his death, 
520% 
Vom Blitze, &e. 58. 
ALLER, his failure in facred 





poetry accountéd for, 8, Ger 


neral charaéter Of his poetry, 96 
Warts, Dr. Ifaac, rhemoits of, 


426. His poithunious poetry 
and controverfial abtings cene 
fured, 429. . 


WEOVELIN, M. his membirs 
concerning the philofophy of 
hiftory, 514. ) 

EIGHTS and: Mesfurés. See 


SCOTLANDs 

Wiusox, Ben. electrical expérid 
ments by, 407. 
INKELMAN, Abbe, Heine's 
eulogy on, 223. 

Women, kketches relating to, in 
various ages and ‘nations; 4159 
421. 


Wyck, Thomas, his ‘fine picture 


of old London, 13. 
Ear, enguiry concerning the 
sae ee of the length ols 


mies, learned books of an- 
cient Perfians, 529. |. 
Zeno, his great corltentpt.. for 
poetry, 512. “pa 
ZoROaSTER, tenets of “his ‘reli 
gion, 529. 
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